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OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Born 1809 
. Birthplace, Cambridge, Mass. Removed in 1885 
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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a Visit. 

*® © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Ithough the centennial anniversary of the 
birth of Oliver Wendell Holmes falls on 
August 29th, and will be observed in Boston 
and elsewhere at that date, the Cambridge 
Historical Society plans to set an example of 
forehandedness by making its spring meet- 
ing one of commemoration. The meeting will 
be held in Sanders Theater, Harvard, April 
27th. President Eliot will preside, and ad- 
dresses will be made by Dr. Edward Waldo 
Emerson, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, a 
representative of the Harvard Medical School, 
and others who were associated with Doctor 
Holmes, or who are peculiarly qualified, for 
various reasons, to interpret his brilliant career. 
Doubtless this idea of an early celebration will 
appeal to others, since the birthday of the 
‘‘autocrat,’’ who was, and is, especially beloved 
by young people, occurs at a time when the 
schools are not in session. By way of showing 
sympathy with the plan, The Companion 
prints on its front-cover page a picture of the 
poet’s birthplace, and reproduces also an orig- 
inal photograph of Doctor Holmes in his 
favorite retreat at his summer home, made by 
a friend who is a member of The Companion’s 
editorial staff. ® 


FN ntessreed census of the apple-trees in the 
United States, taking the whole country 
as equaling one hundred per cent., is pub- 
lished in the Van Norden Magazine. It 
shows that five and a half per cent., a little 
more than one-twentieth, of all the trees, are 
in the New England States. Missouri alone 
has more trees than there are in these six 
states, and so has New York or Illinois or 
Ohio or Pennsylvania or Kansas, and Mich- 
igan has almost as many. Yet apples are a 
profitable crop, and New England apples won, 
long ago, the kind of reputation that insures a 
market. ® 


To athletic council of Williams College, Will- 
iamstown, Massachusetts, has adopted a 
novel plan for financing athletics. Subscrip- 
tions are to be lumped, and divided among 
the several associations. Assessments will be 
made on the basis of what each student pays 
for room rent, but scholarship students will be 
asked to subscribe on only three-quarters of 
their room rent, and men who are working 
their way through college will not be called 
upon at all. For obvious reasons, this scheme 
would not apply in its entirety to secondary 
schools. But if a part of it should be copied, 
the even distribution of support, to end the 
perennial dispute about the rights of the nine 
and the eleven, many a New England high- 
school boy would save time and energy which 
might be profitably applied to study as well as 
to athletics. ® 


he desire for souvenirs takes strange forms, 

and the strangest are exhibited by the 
morbidly curious persons who visit the scene 
of a sensational crime. A two-storied house 
at the South End of Boston was fairly whittled 
in pieces, some twenty years ago, by relic- 
hunters of this sort, so that it could not be 
repaired and had to be torn down. More 
recently, at Arlington, near Boston, such per- 
sons excavated the spot where, some six months 
ago, a body was found, carrying off so much 
turf and soil as to leave a hole five feet wide 
and several feet deep. In foreign lands where 
ignorance prevails, superstitions cluster about 
such gruesome mementos, which are reputed 
mighty for good or evil. For the credit of 
New England, it is to be hoped that they 
are aliens in nativity, as they surely are in 
sentiment, who make these queer collections 
hereabouts. e 


he New Englander who does not forget his 

native town is the commonest of types, but, 
to be sure, not all expatriates have money to 
leave, and it is permissible, therefore, to note 
the action of a son of Hardwick, Massachu- 
setts, who, having made a fortune in New 
York, bequeathed to his home town in Worces- 
ter County the sum of one hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars. Hardwick has only 
about thirty-two hundred inhabitants, and in 
some aspects the gift may seem dispropor- 
tionate. But it is so largely designed—for the 
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improvement of the public schools, the beauti- 
fying of the cemetery, the establishment of a 
fair-ground and the advancement of agriculture, 
and the support of a church for which the 
testator felt an especial fondness—that it may 
ultimately make all the difference between one 
of the ‘‘decadent’’ towns of which we hear so 
much and see so little, and a constantly advan- 
cing center of social progress, an inspiration to 
all the communities round. 
@ 


he Boston Association for the Relief and 

Control of ‘Tuberculosis plans an interest- 
ing new departure which, although primarily. 
designed to help tuberculous children, seems 
likely to benefit in many ways the families of 
which they form a part. Young women who 
have been thoroughly trained in the domestic 
sciences will volunteer to become friendly 
visitors to such families, with a -view to 
better their condition and ways of life. The 
visitors will go to market with the mothers 
and teach them to choose wholesome and 
nutritious food, will show them how best to 
cook it, and will instruct them in caring for 
their invalids and keeping house according to 
the most approved sanitary ideas. In all these 
activities there will be no suggestion of patron- 
age, much less of charity. Housewives who 
are ‘‘adopted’’ by the youthful experts will 
spend their own money and pay their own 
bills. It is likely, however, that they will get 
more for the money than they ever did before, 
and will learn many things that tend to pro- 
mote health and happiness. 


* 


COURAGE AND COWARDICE. 


FS or danger will often develop some 
characteristic that nothing else will bring 
out. In ‘*The Lone Star Defenders’’ Mr. S. 
B. Barron gives instances of both cowardice 
and courage that were noted in his regiment. 


Gum was a shabby little man, mounted on a 
shabby little mustang pony; in fact, his horse 
was so shabby that he would tie him, while 
we were at Dallas, away off in the brush ina 
ravine, and carry his forage half a mile to feed 
him, rather than have him laughed at. 

During the time that we were kept slowly 
moving along in the rear of our infantry, en- 
gaged mainly in the unprofitable business of 
dodging balls and shells that were constantly 
whizzing near our heads, Captain Taylor was 
very anxious that his company should act well 
under fire, and would frequently glance back, 
saying, “Keep = places, men.’” Gum, how- 
ever, was out of place so often he finally became 
personal: ‘‘Keep in your place, Gum.’’ At 
this Gum broke ranks and came trotting up on 
his little pony, looking like a monkey with a 
red cap on, for, having lost his hat, he had 
tied a red cotton handkerchief round his head. 

When opposite the captain he reined up, and 
with a trembling frame and quivering lip, 
almost crying, he said, ‘‘Captain, I can’t keep 
my _ place. am a co and I can’t help 
it.’? Captain Taylor said, aes, 
‘*Very well, Gum, go where you please.’’ 

It so happened that a few days ane Womnamet 
his father’s house, and the captain allowed 
him to stop and remain with his father. And 
thus he was discharged. At this stage of the 
war we no army regulations. If a captain 
saw fit to discharge one of his men he told him 

, and he went without further authority. 

n instance o — may be 
told of Joe Welch. Joe was a blacksmith 
eee 2 Lage! = stature. Ft ine 

e contempt o' company by in a very 
cowardly manner, as ro thought, in one or 
two litt rsonal affairs before we reached 
Missouri. ut when we went into battle Joe 
was there, as unconcerned and cool, apparently, 
as if he was only going into his shop to do 
a day’s work; and when we made our charge 
down a rough hillside, when the enemy’s 
bullets were coming as thick as hailstones, one 
of Joe’s pistols jolted out of the holster and 
fell to the ground. Joe reined in his horse, 
deliberately dismounted, recovered the pistol, 
remounted, and rapidly moved up to his place 
in the ranks. ‘Those who witnessed the coolness 
and apparent disregard of danger with which 
he performed this little feat felt their contempt 
suddenly converted to admiration. 


* 


A YANKEE QUAKE. 


n the light of scientific information that the 

earth experiences some thousands of quakes 
every year, the favored inhabitants of firm old 
New England must not expect wholly to escape 
a shaking up. New England is built on pretty 
solid foundations, both as to its physical con- 
formation and the structure of its society. 
Nevertheless, as is proved in Sidney Perly’s 
‘*Historical Storms of New England,’ it has 
now and again gone the way of all the earth, 
and quaked even unto the point of damage. 


The greatest New England earthquake on 
record is that of October 29, 1727. The summer 
had been long and hot and very dry. The 
earth was parched, and springs and wells had 
failed. The drought was broken in September. 
Then came a cold snap. The day before the 
earthquake snow fell. 

Our good, steady-going forefathers were sound 

asleep when, at twenty minutes of eleven, the 
night of the 29th., they were awakened by a 
terrible noise, a roar and a rush, as if gigantic 
cannon were being rolled against each other. 
Windows rattled. a came off, cellar 
walls fell in, all movable things were tossed 
about. 
_As was customary in those good days in 
time of trouble, the people flocked to their 
pastors’ houses. Services were held outdoors 
and the night was spent in prayer. Shocks 
continued until morning, and the swaying bell 
of more than one meeting-house added solemnity 
to the time of fear and horror. 











McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 


Great Food and Ice Savers. 


Why take chances with an un- 
sanitary refrigerator or ice box? 
They are both dangerous to health 
and expensive on ice. 

McCray Refrigerators have better 
insulated walls lined with Opal- 
Glass, porcelain tile, enamel or odor- 
less wood. 

The “McCray System” supplies 
air chilled and purified by constantly 
recurring contact with the ice. 


Clean, Pure, 
Wholesome. 


Beautifully illustrated 48-page cat- 
alogue 85, as advertised in all the 
leading magazines, sent free. Send 
postal for it to-day. 





Weare sole agents for New 
England, and sell McCray Re- 
frigerators at factory prices. 


THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, 


(Three Minutes from State Street.) 50 Commercial Street, BOSTON, MASS. 






































One of Many Country Homes Equipped with the 


Lunt-Moss System of Water Supply 


which yields running water in kitchen, bathroom, chamber, or any part of the house. Connected 
with the kitchen range, you have running hot water, too—same as in city homes. This system also 
provides water under pressure for lawn, garden, stable, etc. It's a great protection in case of fire. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “D” AND READ WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY. 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs, whether for large or small estate. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 South Market Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Send for Free Samples and Illustrated Premium List. 
If your Grocer doesn’t sell Autocrat Coffee, Tea, etc., send us his name. 


BROWNELL & FIELD CO., 
Providence, R. I. 
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“9 HAVE known a slight 
| A | mishap to cost a man 

his life,’’? said Easy- 
worth, quietly, when the last 
of the dinner litter had gone 
with the waiter. ‘‘Let your 
experience be as wide as it may, 
and your strength as great,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘it is not wise to go 
into the woods alone if you can 





help it. The chances of the 
solitary trail are too many. If 
fortune ever unkindly turns me 
back to prospecting, I’ll not 
venture far without a trust- 
worthy mate.’’ 

We had met Easyworth by 
chance at the door of the ‘‘Roast 
and Pudding,’ where I was 
going to dine with Jimmie Rig- 
don. He was one of Jimmie’s 
old friends, —school and college 
both, I think,—and after much 
hand-shaking and clapping on 
the back, was made the third of 
our party. 

I found him a grave, brown 
man, the mark of the woods 
still plain upon him—a frank 
fellow, clear-eyed and direct, of slow 
words, but quick, searching glances. 

‘‘About three years ago,’’ he went on 
now, ‘‘Il was prospecting a section of 
the north shore of Lake Superior with 
Tom Dunton of Sault Ste. Marie. We 
had gone from point to point in the 
canoe, searching without result, until we 
were far beyond the farthest outposts of 
civilization. 

‘It was then that Tom had the ill for- 
tune to break his leg. I set the bone, 
with what skill I had, and we went into 
camp then and there, choosing rather to 
wait patiently for Tom’s recovery than 
to attempt the long return journey with 
one paddle. 

‘*The poor fellow had a hard time of 
it for a day or two—a delirium, in which 
he babbled a good deal about the girl he 
loved back at the Soo; but when he was 
able to hop about camp on a pair of 
rough crutches, he insisted that I should 
push on with the canoe and leave him 
to take care of himself for a week. Per- 
haps the girl back at the Soo had some- 
thing to do with that. 

«Pm all right,’ said he. ‘You’re 
wasting time here. Push on for three 
days, and then come back for me. If 
you don’t strike anything, we’ll give it 
up for the season. I’ll be able to help with 
the paddles by that time.’ 

“Tt is the forlorn hope, you know, that 
sometimes wins the city, so I consented to the 
plan, though with some misgiving. I left him 
with ten days’ provisions ready to his hand. 

***T don’t like to leave you here alone,’ I 
said, at parting. ‘It may be that nobody else 
will pass this way for years to come; and if 
anything happens to me —’ 

‘Well, I left him to imagine his own situa- 
tion and that of the girl he had babbled about. 

‘**But nothing will,’ said he, with a laugh. 

‘Tom was wrong. Something did happen— 
and that’s my story. It was the Canadian 
Indian summer ; the weather had been dry and 
hot for many days, and the smoke and smell of 
far-off forest fires hung in the air. I paddled 
alongshore, keeping a sharp lookout for signs 
of ore, but at noon of the third day of my 
journey I had to admit the defeat. There was 
nothing for it but to return. 

“However, there was a little island lying 
offshore a mile or more, and, attracted by a 
Suggestive discoloration of the rock, I determined 
that at any rate I would have a closer look at 

it. I landed on a narrow, stony beach to lee- 
ward, for there was a stiff breeze blowing, and 
I feared to leave the canoe to rub against the 
rocks on the windward side. Two hours later 
1 wished that I had chanced the damage. 

***Here goes the last shot,’ I thought, as I 

walled up the beach. 

‘The island was four or five acres in extent— 
& rock, covered thinly by a growth of spruce 
and shrubs and moss, which the weather of the 
week had pretty well dried up. A brief inspec- 
tion of the outcrop was enough to disappoint 
my last hope. There was nothing there. But 
I made my way to the windward shore, and 
2 te, utterly discouraged, I sat down to smoke 

‘brood. Then I wandered farther, lay down 
on the moss, thought gloomily of poor Tom 
Be uton’s girl, and fell sound asleep.’’ 

‘syworth paused. ‘‘What do you think 
ia ened then?’ he asked, looking up. 

We were unable to tell. 

“When I awoke,’”? said he, ‘‘the island was 














“I DON’T LIKE TO LEAVE YOU HERE ALONE.... 


afire! I know the meaning of a forest fire, and 
I am a cautious woodsman ; but I am sure that 
a spark from my pipe started that blaze—but 
where or how I cannot tell you. 

‘*The flames were running off with the wind, 
jumping from shrub to shrub and from tree to 
tree, swiftly spreading, with a roar and crack- 
ling that rose like a gust of wind. The moss, 
the dead wood, the foliage had all been dried 
out; it was like tinder to the blaze. 

‘*My situation was desperate. Where I stood, 
to windward of the fire, I was safe for the 
moment; but the canoe lay on the leeward side 
of the island, toward which the flames were 
sweeping—not merely sweeping, but leaping, 


for the sparks went ahead with the wind, and | 


set new fires in every direction. 

‘*To save the canoe was my instant duty. 
That once lost, I should be marooned on a 
barren island a mile off the mainland; and the 


fate of Tom Dunton and the girl at the Soo | 





IT MAY BE THAT NOBODY ELSE 
WILL PASS THIS WAY FOR YEARS.” 


ahead, wondering in a dazed way what Tom 
Dunton would do when his ten days’ provisions 


were exhausted; and when at last I turned, I | 


found that the fire had crept to the very edge of 
the point I had crossed. 

“Tt was no longer the canoe that concerned 
me. I was caught in a pocket, with fire on 
either hand and coming up through the bush 
in front. 

‘*The smoke choked me, the heat blistered 
my face and singed my hair; heat and smoke 
drove me down the ‘beach, into the water, out 
from shore—farther and farther yet. There 
I stood, up to my neck, ducking my head 


| between breaths. 


“‘T wasn’t saved by a miracle—just then. It 
| was by dogged endurance, by determining to 
| cling to the life I loved as long as consciousness 
lasted; to draw ten more breaths, if only ten; 


| then twenty, then thirty. 


‘*When the first breath of clean, cool air came, 


would not be pleasant to contemplate through | I needed it to revive my courage; a few minutes 


all the stages of starvation. 

**T bounded alongshore, racing across the 
short stretches of beach and leaping over the 
rocks; and as I came nearer to the path of 
the wind, I began to feel the heat and smoke 
of the fire. 

‘*T should have been warned by this, perhaps, 
but it did not enter my head that I might need 
again to get to windward of the flames, though 
it was fearfully plain to me all the while that 
the chance of saving the canoe was slight, and 
dwindling rapidly. 

‘* At last I rounded a rocky point, which had 
hitherto shut off my view of the way beyond. 
Before me lay a narrow cove, with a curved 
beach sloping to the water; and beyond the 
opposite point, as I knew, my canoe lay moored. 
But that point—a bold, heavily wooded jut of 
shore—was already in flames. The way was 
blocked. 

*‘T should then have turned back to the 
windward shore; but desperately hoping that 
I might yet find a way to pass, I ran on, 
until the blistering heat brought me to a stand- 
still. 

**For a long time I stared blankly at the fire 





longer and I should have been overcome. 
After that it was easier to suffer, and there 
was less to bear. 

‘*It had grown dark before I found it possible 
to leave the shelter of the water. 
back to the windward shore by the light of the 
stars; and there I spent the night, thankful, 
indeed, that I had even the day or two of life 
that seemed left to me.’’ 

‘*But how in the world did you get away ?’’ 
Jimmie Rigdon broke in. 


| seeing the sun rise again. 


I crawled | 


a raft. The only way to get to 
the mainland is to swim there. 

**But I couldn’t swim. 

‘*That island was deep in the 
great wilderness. I might sit 
on the highest rock and wait 
for years for a man to come 
along and take me off. To hope 
for rescue in that manner was 
out of reason. I had once lived 
for four days without food. I 
thought I could do it again; but 
after that — 

***Tt’s time you -learned to 
swim, my boy,’ thought I. 
‘You'd better start right away.’ 

“So I stripped on the spot, 
waded up to my middle, and 
struck out for the shore. Of 
course I went to the bottom, 
and in good time came up 
gasping and spluttering. But it 
was no time to hesitate on that 
account. I tried again. Time 
after time I struck out, sank, 
and struggled to my feet. When 
I had tired myself out—I had 
meanwhile come to feel the need 
of food—l went ashore; but I 
was at it again half an hour later. At 
the end of that day I could manage a few 
strokes, but I was not unduly encouraged 
by that. 

‘*A mile is a long way,’ I began to 
think. ‘You’ll have to go faster with 
your lessons.’ 

‘The next morning I went into the 
water resolved to make greater progress. 
Discouraged at last, I was driven to the 
desperate expedient of jumping off the 
rock into deep water. It was merely a 
question of losing my life at that moment 
or by starvation a few days later. I 
cannot say that I was indifferent to what 
happened, but the situation gave me 
courage of a certain kind. I had heard, 
too,—but I do not believe it now,—that 
some lads were taught to swim by that 
heroic method. So I sought a convenient 
rock, took careful observation of the sur- 
roundings—and jumped ! 

‘‘Down I went, straight down, like a 
stone, until I touched the bottom. A 
moment or two of horror followed. The 
surface seemed infinitely far away. 

A gasp, a splash, a frantic stroke or 
two, and I sank again. When next I 
came up I was almost within reach of a 
point of rock, though not quite; but 

a determined, self-possessed effort did 
bring me within reach. I went down, how- 
ever, before I could lift my hand to grasp it. 

“I caught it when I rose for the third 
time. Then I drew myself out of the water 
and gave up. I had found that a man cannot 
in two days teach himself to swim a mile, 
particularly if he happens to lack his usual 
nourishment. 

** ‘Better give it up,’ I was tempted to think. 
‘Forget about Tom Dunton, if you can, and 
content yourself to die.’ 

** *No,’ I determined. 
ditch.’ 

‘I gathered shriveled leaves and dug for 
roots where they might be found; and upon 
these I subsisted for two days longer. The 
pains of hunger left me after a time; the 
hunger was there, to be sure, but the distress 
was not acute. I lost strength rapidly. At 
the end of the fifth day, so weak had I become, 
I was compelled to abandon the only distrac- 
tion I had—that of pacing the little beach from 
end to end. 

“The next evening I had no expectation of 
I was then light- 
headed—fast losing all realization of my un- 
happy situation. 

“I was lying on the beach, with my eyes 
turned toward the mainland, over which the 
dusk was gathering, busy, perhaps,—for I have 
forgotten,—with some fantastic dream of Tom 
Dunton. It was all silent and breathless. 

**By and by I caught sight of a spiral of thin 


‘T’ll fight to the last 


‘* Well,’ Easyworth replied, ‘‘that’s the | gray smoke rising from the opposite shore. For 


problem I had to face. In the morning I found 
that the island had been burned clean to the 
rock. 


‘*The growth had been so thin, the earth so | 


spare and the whole so dry that it had been 


consumed to fine ashes. There was nothing | 


}a long time it meant nothing to me. 


It was 
like a thing with which I had no concern. 
Slowly, very slowly, it became interesting; but 
yet, so far gone I was, I could not perceive its 
importance. 

**When I did,—the meaning came to me in a 


left but the skeleton of a tree and a few shriveled | flash,—I was roused from my listlessness. 


bushes. I found the barrel of my gun, twisted | 
and discolored by the heat; but of my outfit | 


there was nothing to be seen. 

‘“*The mainland was a full mile away, just 
looming out of the morning haze. 

** ‘Now,’ thought I, ‘you have no canoe, and 


there is not enough wood on the island to make 


‘There was a camp on the mainland! Here 
was ground for real hope. It suddenly revived 
me. 

‘*There was no way of signaling my distress, 


|—it was already too dark for that,—so I knew 


that I must wait for the morning. 
‘Tt was a long time coming, and when at last 

































































































































it brought me the greatest disappoint- 
ment of my life. 


it came, 


water between the island and the 
There 


+e Tne 
mainland was covered by a thick haze. 
was no sign of the other shore. 

‘‘The man who might save me would be astir 
early, I knew—off on his way with the first 
light of -dawn. He would never know, never 
even suspect that some poor fellow had died 
within a mile of him because a mist had come 
up with the morning. 

‘*The dramatic value of this tragedy of the 
wilderness appeared to me, I remember, even 
at that moment. I fell on the beach—hope all 
gone; and there I lay until I was aroused by 
the splash of a paddle. 

‘There was nothing to be seen, but I could 
hear that splash, regularly repeated, and draw- 
ing nearer. 

‘Out of the mist, at last, came the canoe. In 
response to my feeble cry, the man in the stern 
steered a straight course for the place where I 
lay, and his strokes fell faster. 

“I don’t know what happened after that. 
When I was revived, an unknown, rough, 
bearded face was close to my eyes. It was 
a kindly face, and filled with concern; and I 
felt a strong arm under my shoulders. He 
told me soon—it was the first question I asked 
—that he was a trapper from a farther region, 
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bound down to the settlements for his winter 
supplies. ’’ 

‘“‘How did he come to visit the island?’’ 
Rigdon demanded. 

“That’s what I asked him,’’ Easyworth 
replied. 

‘*And what did he say ?’’ 

Easy worth laughed. 

‘‘Well?’? Rigdon said, impatiently. 

‘* ‘Oh,’ said he,’’? Easyworth answered, ‘‘ ‘I 
left a pair of jammers here ’bout a year ago, 
and I thought I’d paddle over and pick ’em 
up, as 1 was passin’ this way. Didn’t know 
I’d find you, though.’ ’”” 

‘*A chance in a million !’’ Rigdon exclaimed. 

‘*‘What are jammers?’’ I asked. 

‘*Blest if I know,’’ said Easyworth. ‘‘At 
any rate, he didn’t get them. As Jimmie says, 
it was a chance in a million. But you will 
note, please, that I was alive to take it.’’ 

*“*And Tom Dunton?’’ 

‘‘Well, we picked up Tom three days later. 
The girl at the Soo knows that. 

***What luck, Easy?’ said Tom, when he 
caught sight of me. 

** ‘Good luck, Tom,’ said I. 

‘*He agreed with me when I had told him the 
story of the man who was looking for his 
‘jammers. 9? 

So did we. 


JANET, THE INTERPRETER 





ANET had picked up the whip and was 
A) clucking to Napoleon, when Uncle Wil- 

liam came running from the barn with 
rather a sheepish expression on his round, 
ruddy face. He extracted a letter from an 
inner pocket, and handed it to his niece without 
a word of explanation. None was needed. 
Uncle William’s habits of forgetfulness were to 
be endured, not cured. 

“Uncle William !’’ exclaimed Janet, reproach- 
fully. ‘‘How long has that been in your pos- 
session? It’s from the teachers’ agency, too, 
and you vowed last night that there wasn’t any 
mail.’’ 

She ripped off the envelope with more 
despatch than neatness, while Uncle William 
secured Napoleon’s fly-net with a piece of twine 
and picked up the lines, which Janet had 
carelessly dropped. 

“I'll forgive you this time!’’ she ex- 
claimed, brightly, looking up. ‘‘If this had 
been another offer of a position to teach 
geography, vocal culture, gymnastics, eco- 
nomics, arithmetic, logic, astronomy, and 
other heterogeneous subjects, of which I 
have no more idea than the man in the 
moon, it would have spoiled my day, and 
I should have worried myself sick thinking 
maybe I ought to try for it. But here is 
actually something like what I want—my 
beloved German comes first, with a little 
Latin and English; I think I might manage 
that. But, O Uncle Billy, you incorrigible 
man, you’ve been carrying this round for 
two days, as I see by the postmark! Well, 


I must start. Did you spread the duster 
over the strawberries? Give me the lines, 
then.’’ 


Uncle William lifted two more crates into 
the light open wagon and fastened the tail- 
board. 

Janet saluted him merrily with her whip, 
and rattled down the lane with all the 
pleasure of novelty which a city girl in 
the country enjoys. 

“She turns the curves 

With graceful swerves 

And apoplectic toots,” 
she sang, bending low, that her broad, stiffly 
starched sun-hat might not catch in the 
overhanging branches of a gum-tree. The offer 
that she had just received filled her with 
renewed hope, for after several months of effort 
Janet was becoming discouraged. 

Most of her classmates at college had secured 
positions through agencies before their gradua- 
tion. But Janet had determined to teach only 
German, in which she was very proficient, and 
one or two accompanying subjects. 

‘*They seem determined to make me teach 
arithmetic,’’ she complained to Aunt Mary, 
when she came out to the farm after commence- 
ment for a much needed rest, ‘‘particularly 
mental arithmetic—how I always did hate it! 
‘If Susan has sixteen and two-thirds apples, 
and John has fourteen, for which he paid ten 
cepts, how much more per apple will Susan 
get if she sells hers for twenty-five cents?’ 
Mercenary children! I never did approve of 
those in the arithmetic book! Always barter- 
ing !’’ 

So Janet sang merrily as Napoleon jogged 
evenly on to the village, rejoiced at the thought 
of the letter in her pocket. 

“If only Uncle William hadn’t forgotten it,’’ 
she said to herself. ‘‘Somebody’s sure to get 
in an application before me, and they probably 
won’t give it to me, anyway, because I look so 
young.’’ She slapped Napoleon viciously, and 
her face lost some of its brightness. ‘‘I never 
before in my life felt a desire for an advanced 
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age. Now I am longing to look older than I 
am, and soon I’ll want to look younger than 
my years!’ 

The village was in sight, and Janet resolved 
to think no more about her worries until her 
business was over. She was bringing in several 
crates of fresh strawberries for her uncle. Janet 
knew most of his customers by thi3 time, and 
in spite of her alleged incapacity for arithmetic, 
delighted in going about the small town to sell 
tothem. The country people were all so cordial 
and took such an unaffected interest in Uncle 
William’s niece from the city that she felt 
a welcome everywhere. 

She was especially fond of Mrs. Jackson, a 
great friend of her Aunt Mary. As she stopped 
at Mrs. Jackson’s gate, that lady came running 
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her first impression was that the room was full 
of children. There seemed to be any number 
of them, of all sizes, and in their midst stood a 
large, helpless woman, tears rolling down her 
cheeks as she gesticulated despairingly before 
the perplexed station-agent, and poured forth 
rapid volumes of German, which apparently 
produced no effect beyond mystified shakes of 
the head on his part, and desultory wailing 


among the children, who felt that something | ing 


was wrong. 

‘‘Kann ich doch helfen? Can I help?’’ 
said Janet, going quickly up to her. The 
distraught woman turned with a cry of relief 
and joy, and the small boy ran and seized his 
mother’s hand. 

In a few moments Janet had succeeded in 
establishing some calm. The woman poured 
out all her troubles more rapidly than Janet 
had imagined it possible for any one to talk, 
and the station-agent retired, overawed by her 
ability to understand ‘‘such gibberish,’’ as he 
politely termed it. 

The woman was Frau Bandeweg. She and 
her children had landed from Germany a few 
days before. They were going to join the father, 
who had been making a home for them in 
Birdville, a manufacturing town several miles 
farther out the line. 

A German woman had put them on the right 
train, but the conductor had misunderstood, 
and put them off at Burdell at night. It was 
late, the ticket-agent had gone, and they had 
spent the night at the station. 

Such, very briefly, was her story, as Janet 
gathered it scrap by scrap. 

In the midst of all the explanation, Mrs. 
Jackson’s brother entered. He stared, aston- 
ished, at Janet, who, flushed and excited, but 
fully competent, was answering the woman’s 
questions and soothing the smallest girl, who 
had begun to ery from sheer fright and nervous 
strain. 

His bow was courteous, although his look was 
surprised. He bought his ticket and settled 
himself, with a newspaper and his strawberries, 
just outside the door. 

Birdville was only fifteen miles farther on, 
Janet explained to the woman. The train was 
due in ten minutes, and she would get the 
necessary tickets, put her on it, and tell the 
conductor where to put her off. How many 
children were there, and for how many would 
she have to get tickets? 

There were Wilhelm and Frederick and Fer- 
dinand and Louise and Rosie and Minna and 

















THE DISTRAUGHT WOMAN TURNED WITH A CRY OF RELIEF AND JOY. 











a 


dirt on their small persons. Janet took her 
handkerchief to a° brook which ran through 
the daisy-field, and returned to wipe some 
of the grime from their faces. 

‘*You have quite an extensive family, Miss 
Murch,”’ said Mr. Heywood, pleasantly, as she 





‘*Yes, I certainly have—much too large for 
convenience in travelling,’’ she replied, laugh- 

A whistle in the distance announced that 
the train was coming. 

Janet helped Frau Bandeweg to collect her 
numerous bundles, all of which seemed on 
the verge of shedding their string and paper, 
put the tickets into her hand, and repeated 
her promise of telling the conductor. To her 
surprise, she found Mr. Heywood at her 
side. 

‘Do let me help, too,’’ he said, taking an 
unwieldy box from her hand. ‘‘Gieb mir das 
kleine Midchen,’’ he continued, turning to 
the mother. 

Janet almost dropped her bundles in aston- 
ishment. He, too, could speak German. 

Truly, fate was unusually kind to this help- 
less foreigner, stranded without the knowledge 
of a word of English. 

The train came puffing up. Janet made 
Frau Bandeweg get on first, then she and Mr. 
Heywood handed up the children, to the edifi- 
cation of bystanders and passengers. 

At the last moment Gottlieb, the wayward, 
remembering his daisies, which he had left 
lying on the truck, broke away from her and 
ran to get them. The train was held while 
Janet chased after him, her pink muslin hat 
flapping wildly. 

He was swung aboard, crimson and fright- 
ened, by Mr. Heywood, and the train started, 
Frau Bandeweg showering parting blessings 
through her open window upon the gracious, 
beautiful Fraulein. 

‘*Well, that’s over!’ sighed Janet, as she 
and Mr. Heywood finally pocketed their hand- 
kerchiefs, and the rails ceased to hum. ‘‘What 
a time, and how I enjoyed it!’ 

‘*You looked as if you did,’’ said Mrs. Jack- 
son’s brother, quizzically. ‘‘May 1 ask where 
you acquired that proficiency in German? 
Pardon me, if I say it is rather unusual—in 
one so young.’’ 

**Tl’m not so young as I look,’’ replied Janet. 
**T just graduated from college, and I hope to 
be able to teach German some day. 

‘*And that reminds me,’’ she continued. ‘‘! 
must go in and write my application this 
very minute. I received an offer of a position 
this morning,—or rather, the chance to try 
for one,—and I’m afraid I may be too late, 
because it was delayed in reaching me.’’ 

She entered the post-office side of the 
building and hastily made out her applica- 
tion. She had no stamp, and came out 
again for her purse, which she had left in 
her coat on the baggage-truck. 

**A school in which I am interested has a 
position open to a teacher of German,’’ 
said Mr. Heywood, ‘‘in case you should 
care to apply, Miss Murch. It’s for a 
little Latin and English, too.’’ 

‘“‘Why, Mr. Heywood,’’ exclaimed Janet, 
‘*that’s exactly like the position I’m apply- 
ing for! Could it be possible—’’ She 
turned the envelope for his inspection. 

‘*Well, of all things!’’ he cried, with a 
hearty laugh. ‘‘That is strange—really 
remarkable! That’s our principal’s name, 
Miss Murch. The same school, the very 
vacancy I was speaking of !’’ 

Janet could hardly believe it. ‘‘And 
here I’ve been making an exhibition of 
myself right under your observation !’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Did I make any very hei- 
nous mistakes? And will you please forget 
them??? 

**An exceedingly fine exhibition,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘I wouldn’t have missed it for 
worlds. Besides your knowledge of German, 


out, followed by a tall, gray-haired man, whom | | Gottlieb. Where was Gottlieb? He was no- ; Miss Murch, you revealed a knowledge of 


she introduced as her brother, Mr. Heywood. 

‘Henry, just look at these strawberries !’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘Miss Janet, my brother just 
stopped off yesterday afternoon for a flying 
trip, on his way through to New York, and I 
insisted on his staying all night on purpose to 
take some of your uncle’s strawberries back 
to my sister. I knew you would be in before 
train-time, and such berries are not for sale in 
the city at any price.’’ 

Mr. Heywood was delighted with the straw- 
berries, and took all that were left. 


Janet determined to go to the post-office to | 


write her application at once, for she knew the 
value of promptness in such cases. As is cus- 
tomary in many country towns, the post-office | 
and station were one. When she drove up to | 





| where in sight. The whole family poured out 
on the platform, in frantic search of the lost 
Gottlieb. 

Janet finally discovered him picking daisies in 
an open field back of the station, and returned 
carrying him in her arms, daisies and all, much 
to the quiet amusement of Mrs. Jackson’s 
brother. The mother pounced on him and 
slapped him vigorously, and set him down on 
the baggage-truck beside his Geschwister, 
where he disappeared completely behind his 


| Sheaf of daisies. Janet then hastened to get 


the tickets. 

‘*Miss Janet,’’ said the station-agent, ‘‘how 
can you understand that truck? When the 
whole crowd came gabbling at me, all at once, 
I thought I knew what Babel must have been 


the platform, she saw a small boy sitting on the | like. And you can talk with the best of ’em— 


baggage-truck, crying bitterly. 
out, and running up to the child, took him in 
her arms, for Janet could not bear to see any 
one in pain. To her surprise, he turned up to 
her a tear-stained face,and began to jabber in 
German. 

‘*Mutter! Mutter!’? seemed to be his 
chief cry, and Janet thought he must be lost 
until she heard the voice of a woman inside 


the station building, in altercation with some | 


one. 
When she entered the door, leading her charge, 





She jumped only not quite so fast. Poor souls! Slept on 


those hard benches, you say? They must be 
dead beat. To Birdville, yousaid? Five halves 
and one whole? Hope the old man will be 
there to meet ’em and save further trouble. 
Must be most frantie by this time.’’ 

Janet returned with the tickets, and helped 
the grateful mother straighten the queer little 
skirts, collars and blouses of her numerous 
offspring. The children were tired out, and sat 


| there, meekly submitting, while their mother 
|brushed their hair and exclaimed at the 





how to manage children, and of how to adapt 
yourself to sudden emergencies—to say noth- 
ing of a useful self-forgetfulness and care 
for the interests of others. You have the 
material in you for a good teacher, Miss Murch. 
Such a teacher is needed in our school—badl; 
needed. ’’ 

Janet flushed crimson under his praise, and 
could not say anything. 

‘*Here comes my train,’? he said. ‘‘Jusi 
give me your application,—if you’!l trust it to 
me,—and I’ll see that it reaches the prope! 
destination. Good-by! I’m glad to have met 
you, Miss Murch, and I hope—I’m confident— 
it won’t be the last time.’”” He shook hands 
heartily, and swung aboard the train. 

Janet stood quite dazed fora moment. Then 

she turned and went to Napoleon, standing 
quietly in the shade. On the homeward road 
she slapped him again,— but joyfully this 
time,—and rattled down the hill at breakneck 
speed. 
**O Napoleon,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ Janet Murch 
is just the luckiest girl in New York! That 
blessed Mr. Heywood will do his best for me, 
and unless I’m much mistaken, he can do a 
great deal.’? Her rising spirits could be re- 
strained no longer. The last house was passed, 
and she broke joyously forth into the might) 
chorus of ‘‘ Die Wacht Am Rhein.’’ 
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life was undoubtedly the Midlothian 

campaign. It was a stupendous under- 
taking, embarked upon at an age when most 
men have abandoned themselves to leisure and 
rest. 

In November, 1879, the veteran set forth to 
carry the fiery cross into Scotland. Nearly 
five years earlier he had written to his old 
friend, Lord Granville, a pitiful cry for rest. 
‘At the age of sixty-five,’’ he said, ‘‘after 
forty-two years of laborious public life, I think 
myself entitled to retire on the present oppor- 
tunity.’”’ This was offered by his rout at the 
general election of 1874. 

For a time he obeyed the self-imposed 
injunction. His appearances in the House of 
Commons were fitful. They were marked by 
his invariably, contrary to lifelong habit, bring- 
ing with him his hat and umbrella. As the 
Israelites of old girded up their loins in readi- 
ness for the Passover, so he, having casually 
intruded on parliamentary affairs, was ready 
to make instant withdrawal. 

The mood lasted little more than a year. At 
midsummer, 1876, news was flashed from eastern 
Europe of the Turkish outrages upon defense- 
less men, women and children, which came to 
be known in history as the Bulgarian atrocities. 

These stirred the profoundest depths of Glad- 
stone’s passion. He emerged from his scholarly 
retirement at Hawarden, resumed close attend- 
ance upon the sittings of the House of Commons, 
and seized every opportunity of thundering forth 
resolutions and speeches, denunciatory of the 
barbarous Turk, and clamorous that England 
should demand the suppression of the cruel 
orgies. 


ITY ii most marvelous episode in Gladstone’s 


The Conflict with Disraeli. 


ancient personal conflict between Disraeli 

and himself. As he was the champion of 
the deliverance of Bulgaria, so Disraeli was the 
palliator of the Porte. ‘‘Coffee-house babble,’’ 
he called the narratives of eye-witnesses of the 
Bulgarian atrocities. ‘‘My purpose,’’ Gladstone 
retorted at Oxford, speaking on the eve of the 
session of 1878, ‘‘is day and night, week by 
week, month by month, to counterwork what I 
believe to be the purpose of Lord Beaconsfield.’’ 

He saw his opening when, in view of the 
near approach of the dissolution of Parliament, 
he was invited to contest Midlothian, one of the 
parliamentary divisions of Scotland. The county 
which clusters round Edinburgh was represented 
by the son and heir of the Duke of Buccleuch. 
Regarded from near or far, it seemed to be an 
impregnable fortress of Conservatism. If Mid- 
lothian could be stormed, anything else in the 
line of the coming campaign might surely be 
carried. Bearing the burden of threescore years 
and ten on his back, Gladstone undertook the 
task with breezy courage and contagious confi- 
dence. 

His journey northward was a triumphal pro- 
cession. Leaving Liverpool at eight o’clock on 
a bleak November morning, he found the coun- 
try up, literally“with arms outstretched, bidding 
him Godspeed. Every station through which 
his train passed was thronged. 

At Carlisle the train halted, and addresses 
were delivered. Gladstone, standing at the 
open door of the carriage, made a reply that 
stirred the country. At Hawick the scene was 
repeated. At Galashiels, a famous cloth man- 
ufactory, the people brought him of their best. 
In later years, when once more the cloud of 
defeat and depression settled over him, the old 
man’s eyes brightened and his step grew elate 
when he put on what he called ‘‘my Galashiels 
suit.” 

It was my good fortune to accompany him on 
this, his first campaign, and on all the others 
—save one—which followed in development and 
completion of the picturesque story. I remember 
his bright face, his upright figure, his eager 
stride, as he stepped out of the railway-carriage 
on its arrival in Edinburgh, and greeted his 
host, the Earl of Rosebery. He had had nine 
hours’ railway travelling, an experience sufti- 
Cieut to eurb temporarily the energy of the 

tage septuagenarian. In this particular case 

journey had been accomplished through a 

ies of scenes of tumultuous excitement, in- 

ding the delivery of at least three speeches. 

seemed as if the population had shouted itself 

‘use, and that now might follow an interval 

eace. But what had happened in the way of 

war enthusiasm on the road northward was 
“he compared with the welcome that in the 
‘vital of Scotland awaited the champion of 
t pressed nationalities. 

Chere are few thoroughfares which offer such 

‘king framework for a popular demonstration 
’ does High Street, Edinburgh. Gladstone, 

ited bareheaded in the open carriage, slowly 

ule his way through the lane of humanity. 
* was bound for Dalmeny, Lord Rosebery’s 
spitable home, some seven miles outside the 

Y. The carriage was, perforce, drawn at 
walking pace through High Street, on to the 


(Ty icn new condition of affairs revived the 
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highway leading to the Forth Bridge, then 
nearing its completion. A body-guard, bearing 
aloft lighted torches, fell in, leading the way 
till the city was cleared. At a signal the com- 
pany of torch-bearers broke in twain, detach- 
ments halting at each side of the road. The 
horses were whipped up, leaving behind the 
main body of the cheering crowd. But there 
are some who lived to tell how they ran all 
the way to Dalmeny, side by side with the 
carriage that bore their hero and his fortunes. 


Getting to Work. 


LADSTONE lost no time in getting to 
( | work. The campaign extended over a 

full fortnight, and, except Sundays, he 
addressed a vast public meeting, sometimes two, 
not seldom three, every day. On the afternoon 
following his arrival he opened fire in the Music 
Hall, Edinburgh, cannonading Disraeli and his 
government. He had, as we have seen, been 
launched again on the stormy sea of political 
controversy by the government’s apathy in pres- 
ence of the Bulgarian atrocities. 
omitting reference to this topic, he passed in 


Although not | 


followed luncheon in University Hall, with | setting forth on his new tourney. 
Getting away at four | through which the train hurried him had room 


the ee speech. 
o’clock, on the stroke of six he was on the} 
platform at St. Andrew’s Hall, addressing an | 
audience of six thousand people. ‘‘An over- 
powering day,’’ he modestly notes in his private 
diary. 


was sounded in both Houses of Parliament. 
Eight days later Gladstone left London, bound 
for his second Midlothian campaign. 
ney northward was attended by even increased 
demonstrations of enthusiasm. He began ma- 
king speeches at King’s Cross Station, London, 


population. 

He had laid down the foundations of victory 
in his first campaign. The second completed 
the triumph. 

When the poll was closed, it was made 
known that he had beaten Buccleuch on his 
own heather, polling one thousand five hun- 
| dred and seventy-nine, against one thousand 
| three hundred and sixty-eight recorded by the 
| faithful for Lord Dalkeith. So doubtful had 
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On March 8, 1880, the trumpet of dissolution | 


His jour- | 


and continued them all along the line, whenever 
it was possible to make halt at a center of | 


the contest appeared, even in spite of the out-| 
break of popular enthusiasm, that, as a matter | 


of precaution, Gladstone had been concurrently | 
run as a candidate for Leeds, where he also | 


came out at the head of the poll. 
he elected to sit for Midlothian. 
The third campaign opened in 1885, on the | 


Naturally 
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The stations 





| and to spare for their ordinary business traffic. 
| At Edinburgh a crowd awaited his arrival, and 
there was some cheering in the streets. 

Incidental, accidental, depression arose from 
the fact that, just before leaving for the north, 
when he was driving through the streets of 
Chester to address a public meeting, a woman— 
whether by way of expressing difference of 
opinion on the home rule question or in exultant 
admiration of its new champion—cast at him a 
gingerbread nut, which struck him in the eye, 
inflicting serious injury. 


His Answer to the ‘‘ Heckler.’’ 


UT nothing daunted the old man. Having 
crossed the border, he addressed a dozen 
public meetings with unflagging energy. 

Only occasional outbursts of irritability testified 
to the strain under which he labored. 

At one of the suburban meetings in the neigh 
borhood of Edinburgh an argumentative brewer, 
rising from time to time from a bench immedi 
ately before the platform, persistently ‘*‘heckled’”’ 
—interrupted—him. At first Gladstone replied 
with his customary courtesy. At last his 
patience was exhausted. He leaned forward 
with gleaming eyes that would have scorched 


| any human being less tender than a Scottish 


| brewer. Tapping his forehead, he said: 
‘*T am responsible for the working of such 


review the whole policy and works of the | dissolution of the memorable Parliament made | brain as is here, but I am not responsible for 


Disraelian administration. 


possible by the result of the first assault. 


Again | what God Almighty has placed in that skull.’’ 


And behold, they were very bad! Bad in| it was November when the veteran, with the! And here his right hand, with outstretched 


Afghanistan, bad in 
Zululand, bad in the 
recently accomplished 
annexation of the 
Transvaal, behind 
which lurked possibili- 
ties that England in 
later years learned to 
rue. 

I was present at all 
the meetings, the jour- 
neyings to and fro, 
heard all the speeches, 
and was nearly deaf- 
ened by the acclamation 
they evoked. The most 
memorable gathering, 
by reason of its size, 
was one held in the 
Waverley Market at 
Edinburgh, a mighty 
structure that provided 
seating and standing- 
room for twenty thou- 
sand people. The day 
was Saturday, and the 
customary half-holiday 
gave the working classes 
opportunity of seeing 
and hearing the man 
they delighted to honor. 

Two hours before the 
time fixed for Glad- 
stone’s appearance the 
hall was closely packed. 
Outside reigned Novem- 
ber weather, peculiarly 
bleak in Edinburgh. 
Under the market roof, 
in spite of open win- 
dows and doors, the atmosphere was almost 
tropical. Many women fainted, and were car- 
ried out of the hall. 

Could a human voice dominate this vast area ? 
Could winged words fly to the outside ring of 


the multitude? Doubt on the subject was set | 
at rest after Gladstone had been on his legs five | 
Among his many natural gifts, not | vigorously shook his head in scorn of such | estranged the affection of the Scottish people, 


minutes. 
least valuable was his voice. In the House of 
Commons, a chamber with unrivaled acoustical | 
properties, it did not need to be raised above | 
conversational pitch in order to be heard. In| 
the Waverley Market he spoke at highest pitch 
for an hour and twenty minutes. The intense 


silence of the multitude, broken now and then | 


by rapturous cheers, testified to his command | 
over their attention. 


A Great Day at Glasgow. 


campaign was that at Glasgow. It 

was accidentally illustrative of the range 
and variety of Gladstone’s acquirements that, 
though he visited Scotland primarily on a polit- 
icai errand, engaged upon a desperate struggle 
to wrest power from the hands of a long domi- 
nant minister, he found opportunity concurrent 
for deliverance of his inaugural address as Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow. Thus 
were the scholar and statesman united in one 
man. To hear him discourse on the functions 
of universities, their work and their influence, 
no one would suppose he had ever heard the 


TAY cmon great day in this inaugural | 


name of Disraeli or taken part in the turmoil of 


political agitation. 


Like other Scottish universities, that of Glas- 


gow is riven by political partizanship. During 
ordinary contests for the lord rectorship, from 
under blue caps and red caps eyes flame with 
bitter animosity. When Gladstone sat down, 
after speaking for an hour and twenty minutes, 
red caps and blue were madly waved in unison. 





MR. GLADSTONE IN 1880 


weight of five more years added to his wallet, 
set forth on fresh adventure. 


finger, pointed scornfully at his tormentor. 

Among the added labors of this last struggle, 
Gladstone took upon himself the task of making 
long drives in an open carriage, showing him- 
self to the population whose hearts he desired 
to win for his latest-born, most dearly cherished 
faith. 

One Saturday afternoon he returned to Dal- 
meny, after a three hours’ drive made more 
wearisome by reason of a constant cloud of dust. 
There was but a small house party ; it included 
Mr. John Morley and Mr. James Bryce. As- 
sembled before dinner, awaiting the coming of 
Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, ever careful of his 
illustrious guest, said: 

‘Now whatever we talk about at dinner, let 
us avoid politics. Mr. Gladstone is worn out 
after a tiresome day, and needs rest.’’ 

The injunction was strictly obeyed. No one 
touched on the burning topic of the moment— 
the general election surging through the coun- 
try. 

Through the first quarter of an hour Glad- 
stone took his turn in the casual conversation. 
Rapidly rested, quickly refreshed, conscious 
that a day’s toil was over, he turned to the 
latest record of the fight, plunged into the turns 
of the wavering contest, and for the rest of the 
sitting discussed them with unbounded vivacity.. 

A day or two later the company was gathered 
in the library at Dalmeny when the telegraph 
signaled the final report of the polling which 
determined the majority. Mr. Marjoribanks— 
now Lord Tweedmouth—hurried in with it. 

‘‘Our majority will be forty,’’ he said. 

‘*Too small, too small!’’ said Gladstone, in 
low, deep voice, shaking his head with pre- 
monition of what such futile victory meant. 

In his habitually sanguine mood, he had 
entered on the contest with expectation of a 
majority gained throughout the country of one 
hundred. The great change wrought in seven 


To all appearances he was as blithe and | years by his own hand flamed forth in the fact 


| hardy as ever. 
| Calder, in the open air, a snow-storm burst. 





hat or accept the shelter of an umbrella. He 


| trifling with weighty matters. 
stand just behind him, and remember how, | 
| personally thankful for a cap and closely but- | 


I happened to | it did not wholly shatter it. 


toned overcoat, I watched the snow fall on his | 


bald head. Since he last took part in an elec- 
| tion contest in Midlothian the franchise had 
been extended, a circumstance that worked well 
for a popular candidate. He was returned by 


|a majority of more than two to. one over his | ‘ 


Conservative opponent. 


‘‘when Linden saw another sight.’’ En- 
couraged by his fresh success at the polls in 
1885, noting the exceptionally large contingent 
of Irish Nationalist members returned, Glad- 
stone nailed home rule to the mast of the 
Liberal party. The result was its absolute 
disruption, the sending of a dispirited remnant 
| on a journey through the wilderness that, with 
brief interval, lasted for twenty years. 


After Defeat. 


OTHING daunted by crushing defeat on | 
IN} appeal to the country in 1886, Gladstone 
set himself courageously, patiently, to | 
rebuild the riven fabric. In 1892 Lord Salisbury 
| dissolved the Parliament in which his power had 
been chiefly buttressed by the Liberal Unionists. 
| There followed one more—the last—Midlothian 
|campaign. Alack! how wide the difference, 
how chilled the atmosphere compared with the 
glowing heat of earlier days! 
No London crowd fought for coigns of 
| vantage at the railway-station, whence they 








There was yet another Midlothian campaign, 


While he was speaking at West | | that his magnificent majority in Midlothian had 


| sunk from the height of four thousand to the 


Friends near him besought him to put on his | plain of seven hundred. 


Although Gladstone’s conversion to home rule 


During this last 
campaign an old woman, housekeeper at a lodge 
in Haddingtonshire, told me a little story which, 
better than pages of narrative or analysis, illus- 
trates the hold he had on the common people. 


Geordie Paul’s Wish. 


N auld man, Geordie Paul,’’ she said, 
‘lived all alane in a wee cot up there.’’ 
She pointed to a hill close by. ‘*He used 

to sit at his door, reading the paper spread on his 
knee; and mony’s the time, when he thocht nae- 

body was looking, the tears drapt doon on the 
paper, and he aften muttered to himsel’, ‘To 

think they’d use Gledstane sae ill and he sic a 

man!’ The nicht afore Geordie deed I gaed in to 

see what I could dae for him. There he was, 
sitting in the corner of his bed sae weak he 
could na get on more than ane arm 0’ his jacket. 

But he had the paper propped up against the 
ither arm,—upside doon,—and the last words 

he said to me were, ‘There’s ae [one] thing, 

Liz; if I could only see that Irish question 

settled |’ ’” 

The dying man knew little about the Irish 
question, the intricacies of which have baffled 
more fully informed persons; but he knew that 
‘*Mester Gledstane’’ had made the question his 
own, had devoted the closing days of his life to 
its settlement. That was enough for the Scot- 


| tish cotter, with his dimmed eyes turned upon 


his newspaper, searching in its blurred columns 
if peradventure, before they finally closed, they 
might alight upon some indication of the accom- 


At noon the address was delivered. There | might give a parting cheer to the veteran knight | plishment of his hero’s desire. 
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THE SNOW SLIDE HOSPITAL 


In Nine Chapters. 





S the door of the little operating-room 
fA) closed behind him, Carteret stepped out 

into the men’s ward, a confused whirl 
of hope and fear crowding out all ordered 
thought. Gradually his brain cleared, as he 
stood silent by the little window. All the 
patients in the .room realized more or less 
the strain under which he was suffering, and 
no one spoke. 

‘*It’s better to know where the boy is than 
to have him lost on the mountains,’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘At least, I am sure now that he is 
alive, and that there is a chance for him—or 
Graham wouldn’t operate. It must be a close 
call, or they would have waited for morning. 
Graham is a good surgeon, but — 

All his doubts of Esther Doane’s ability rushed 
back in a thrust of intolerable 
anguish. He beat his fingers on 
the sill in the restless misery of 
inaction. 

‘*Boss,’’ Hoffman said, sud- 
denly, ‘‘I hate to make any 
trouble for you, but I’m power- 
ful thirsty.’’ 

He turned at once, glad of 
any outlet for energy, but never 
once suspecting that Hoffman’s 
shrewd sympathy had under- 
stood his need. 

‘*They give me just two tea- 
spoons of this stuff in the glass,’’ 
Hoffman explained faintly. 
‘“*They won’t lift me and let 
me get a good swallow out of 
the glass. You'll have to feed 
me with the spoon.’’ 

Carteret took up the glass and 
carefully administered two tea- 
spoonfuls. The situation had 
its ludicrous aspects. He found 
himself smiling in spite of his 
keen anxiety. 

‘**T think Miss Doane had my 
supper ready on the kitchen 
table,’? Harry said, ‘‘just be- 
fore they brought Mr. Frank in. 
Would you mind getting it for 
me, Mr. Carteret? I’mso hun- 
gry.’ 

‘*And would you please give 
me my shawl—the gray one, 
that’s hanging on that nail?’’ 
Mrs. Prescott called from the 
next room. ‘‘And you can take 
this plate away. I’ve had my 
supper. I made Esther bring it 
to me early.’’ 

Carteret was still busy with 
impromptu offices of mercy 
when the door of the little room 
opened, and a motionless form was brought out 
and laid upon one of the bunks in the men’s 
ward. He turned to the window again, asking 
no questions this time. A voiceless prayer filled 
all his heart. 

It was Esther Doane who came up to him in 
a few moments. 

‘*The doctor is afraid to speak, Mr. Carteret,’’ 
she said. ‘‘It is very uncertain—I think he 
was a good deal alarmed—but I wanted to tell 
you that I think there are some very sory 
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signs, too. I have seen several cases almost | 
exactly like this. All but one of them recov- 
ered.’’ 


It is easy to trust the bearer of good tidings. 
Carteret’s confidence in Miss Doane’s ability 
increased. 

‘*T had a brother so much like yours,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I think he must be nearly the same age. 
Mine—died last year, when I was away from 
home. He didn’t have proper care. We are 
going to take care of your brother, Mr. Car- 
teret.’’ 

The doctor overheard what she was saying. 
He came up and laid a hand on Carteret’s 
arm. 

“‘T’ll second that,’’ he said. ‘‘Still, it’s only 





fair to let you know that there is danger—great 
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A LEAN, DARK FIGURE WAS RUNNING THROUGH THE PINE- 


TREES PAST THE CABIN. 


danger. Go and get your supper, Carteret. 
We’ll let you know the instant there is any 
change.’’ 

Carteret reached for his hat. He wanted no 
supper, but he felt himself dismissed, and only 
his face expressed his protest. 

‘Doctor Graham, Mr. Carteret can wait in 
the kitchen, if he would like to,’’ Esther said, 
looking up from Frank’s bedside. ‘‘For that 
matter, he can make up one of those empty 





bunks in the operating-room, and an there 


AFI FIVE DOLLAR FORMAL GARDEN. 





HE gardens of our grandmothers or great- 


grandmothers were charming places, 

according to all that has been said about 
them. The beds were arranged in formal style. 
The paths were of brick and sometimes of 
gravel, but however they differed in construc- 
tion, they always wound in and out among the 
blooms that came in charming procession, be- 
ginning with the early spring and ending with 
the frosts of autumn. 

Many a granddaughter or great-granddaughter 
has longed for such a garden; but unless she 
has been able to employ a professional gardener 
and spend much money, she has usually had 
to content herself with longing. If she knew 
for how small a sum a satisfactory formal 
garden could be started, she would begin at 
once to realize her dream. 

One family which long had had dreams of an 
old-fashioned garden rented a house one year 


where there was space enough for all the flowers | circular walk was made. 
It was | 
decided to wait no longer, but to begin the | 
garden of the imagination, so that when the | 


that any reasonable family could wish. 


permanent home was at last built the garden 
problems would be already solved. 
A plot was selected that had been once used 


for vegetables, but had not been plowed for two | a lawn-roller until they were hard. The beds 
It lay to the east of the house, beyond | 


years. 
the driveway to the stable, at the foot of a 
terrace which increased in height as the drive- 
way neared the stable door. 
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| eut similar in shape to those adjoining the 





The plot was | up. 
forty-four feet wide, sixty feet long on its longest | | 


Baa ka 






side and forty-six feet long on the shorter, and 
contained two pear-trees. 

Because of the terrace, the garden had to be 
entered from one corner, and as there was a 
sun-dial to be set up, the center bed to contain 
the dial had to be far enough from the pear- 
trees to escape their shadow. These conditions 
determined the arrangement of the walks and 
the beds. So the longest path—they were all 
laid out three feet wide—was run from the 
entrance corner diagonally to one of the pear- 
trees. The diagram shows the plan. 

The entrance path was crossed at right angles 
by another straight walk. At the intersection 
of these two paths a circular bed four feet in 
diameter was laid out. Then a circular path 
was drawn about this bed, and beyond it another 
circular bed four feet wide was made, but this 
one was cut in four places by the two straight 
intersecting paths; still beyond this another 
This left four large 
irregularly shaped beds extending to the four 
sides of the gurden. Out of the largest of these 
beds, which contained the pear-trees, a bed was 


central circle. 
The paths were raked smooth and rolled with 


were bordered with cobblestones that were 
gathered from the vegetable-garden in another 
part of the grounds, and the sun-dial was set 
Then the planting was begun. 





As it was Memorial day before the plowing 


to-night, if it will be any comfort to him. He 
might like to be within call.’’ 

Carteret looked over at her with silent grati- 
tude. He had never found ready words to 
express his feelings, but Esther understood the 
thanks he did not speak. 

‘“Go into the kitchen, then, Mr. Carteret, 
and have Sam give you a cup of coffee,’’ she 
said. ‘Really, it will be better if you are not 
in the room. The doctor and I will both watch 
through the first part of the night, at least; 
until the first danger is over.’’ 

Carteret sat by the table in the kitchen until 
late in the evening. Once or twice Sam Wah 
scolded at his presence, although with unusual 
mildness, but Carteret paid no heed. Toward 
eleven o’clock he fell into a doze, with his head 
upon his hands; and, as on the night before, 
he was awakened by the doctor’s voice. 

‘It’s going fairly well,’’ the doctor said. ‘‘I 
think he’s pretty safe from shock by this time. 
There’s a good deal in his favor. He wants to 
see you now. Just one minute, Carteret, and 
mind that you don’t let him 
talk.’’ 

Carteret went into the other 
room and stood by his brother’s 
bunk. The boy looked up with 
something like a smile. 

‘Hello, Julian!’’ he mur- 
mured. ‘‘I’mallright. Let’s 
go to sleep.’’ His eyes closed 
again. 

‘*That’s pretty good advice 
for you,’’ the doctor said. 
‘*Your bunk’s ready in there. 
We’ve aired out most of the 
chloroform, but you’ll have to 
put up with the rest of it. 
You won’t be afraid of my 
instruments. Get some sleep. 
We’ll watch here together for 
a while, and then I’ll try to 
sleep, too. Miss Doane can get 
some rest toward morning.’’ 

Stillness settled down over 
the hospital. After another 
hour the doctor left Esther 
watching alone. She was very 
tired, but the unusual elasticity 
of physical and mental vigor 
which had carried her through 
the day remained with her still. 
Sitting by Frank’s side, or 
moving noiselessly from one of 
her patients to another as they 
needed her, she thought over the 
situation with a spice of girlish 
exultation mingling with her 
sense of responsibility. 

“T hope I can make Mr. 
Carteret realize that I am fit 
to be trusted,’’ she thought. 
**He didn’t like me at all last 
evening. I know he believed 
that Mrs. Prescott was direct- 
ing everything here to-day. He 
thinks I am trifling and too young. What a 
stern, bearish man he is—and yet he’s fond of 
this boy. I hope we can bring them all through 
safely.’’ 

A shriek rang out suddenly through the 
quiet rooms. Esther sprang to her feet, lift- 
ing the lamp. The doctor was beside her in 
an instant. 

‘*Who is it? What is it?’’ he asked. 

‘*Mrs. Prescott, I think,’’ Esther answered, 
going into the other room. A succession of 


* * * 


had been done, only 
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strangled shrieks and sobs from Mrs. Prescott’s 
pillow showed that she had guessed rightly. 

‘*Mrs. Prescott! What is it?’’ 

“Oh! Esther! Oh!’’ Mrs. Prescott cried 
again, clutching her arm. 

‘Is it your foot? What is it?’ 

‘Oh! That beast! There itisagain! Oh!’’ 

‘*What beast? Where?’’ 

‘*There—in the roof. There it is again!’’ 
Mrs. Prescott buried her face in the pillow. 

Esther followed her glance to a point in the 
open timbering of the roof, where, between 
two beams crossed at right angles, a gray ani- 
mal, as large as a small rabbit, with a bushy 
tail, darted in and out of the shadow. 

‘‘That air poor little rat!’? Mrs. Brown ex- 
claimed, from the next bunk. ‘‘Mis’ Prescott, 
ain’t you never seen a mountain-rat?’’ 

The words did not have a soothing effect 
upon Mrs. Prescott. 

**Rat!’? she cried, shuddering against her 
pillow. ‘‘Rat! Oh, this awful place! I 
always jumped in the hospital if I saw a 


mouse. You know I did, Esther Doane! Rat! 
Oh!’’ 
‘‘Why, Mrs. Prescott, it’s perfectly harm- 


less,’’ the doctor said, coming in from the other 
room, where he had been assuring himself that 
the disturbance had not waked Frank or troubied 
the other patients. ‘‘These mountain-rats are 
very sociable beasts, but this one can’t possibly 
hurt you.”’ 

“T was lying awake here,’’? Mrs. Prescott 
said, half-sobbing, ‘‘and my foot hurt me, and 
I was thinking what a terrible situation we 
were all in—and then that beast jumped on 
my bed. He was carrying something in his 
mouth, and he went right up into the roof.’’ 

As if to corroborate her statement, the rat 
came out into full view, and surveyed the group 
with brilliant eyes, crowding something into 
its mouth with its paws, and stamping viciously 
on the beam with one foot. 

‘‘Why, the poor little thing had been doing 
just that for an hour,’’ Mrs. Brown said. 
‘*Stealing dried peaches, or something like that, 
from your kitchen, doctor, and carrying ’em 
up over Mis’ Prescott’s bed in its mouth, just 
as cute! And me a-lying here laughing at him, 
and hoping Miss Doane wouldn’t catch him at 
it !”’ 

‘*You’ll have to drive it out, or kill it, or 
something !’’ Mrs. Prescott declared. ‘‘I sha’n’t 
get another wink of sleep all night if you 
don’t !’? 

The doctor brought a broom, and made sev- 
eral threatening passes at the roof-beams, while 
Mrs. Prescott retired beneath her blankets and 
moaned. At the third or fourth attempt the 
rat was dislodged, sprang to the floor and scur- 
ried out as Esther opened the door. 

‘‘There, that’s all safe for the present,’’ the 
doctor said. ‘‘I’m glad we haven’t roused 
Carteret with all this. He’s sleeping like a 
log—simply worn out by what he’s gone through 
the last four days. With your permission, Miss 
Doane, I think I’ll finish my nap. Call me at 
half past two; then you can sleep until six or 
seven.’’ 

‘“‘Miss Doane, come here a minute!’’ Mrs. 
Brown called, as the doctor retired. ‘‘Bend 
down here so I can whisper. That rat—he’ll 
come back again, you know. You can’t get 
rid of ’em that easy. He’s got a nest up here 
somewhere, and places he knows to get in at— 
but we won’t tell Mis’ Prescott.’’ 

‘*No, indeed,’’ Esther agreed. ‘‘Rap on your 
call-bell here very softly if you see him again, 


* * ® * 


of the family, did not 





hardy and easily grown 


exceed five dollars. In 





flowers were chosen for 
the first season. Shirley 
poppies were sown in a 
strip two feet wide on 
each side of the first 
section of the main en- 
trance path; and this 
stretch of about twenty- 
five feet was called the 
Poppy Walk. A border 
of orange - colored giant 
African marigolds was 
planted reund the outside 
of the whole garden, en- 
closing it in a frame of 
brilliant green and gold 
later in the season. Some 
of the beds were bordered 
with dwarf nasturtiums, 
and others with white 
asters. Dark red, lilac, 
flesh-colored and variega- 
ted zinnias were put in 
the centers of the beds. 
Blue violets and petunias 
were planted under the 
pear-trees, and about the 
sun -dial double mixed 





oil beans. 
5. Zinnias — dark red. 


9. Petunias. 
white asters. 
18. Pear-trees. 


portulacas made a beautiful mat of rose-like | 


blossoms. Castor-oil beans were put in two 
places where tall plants were needed, but they 
will be left out another year, for they were 
not in harmony with the spirit of the garden. 
Not much was expected the first season, but 
the garden surprised and delighted every one 
with its mass of blossoms from early July till 
October. 

The cost, exclusive of the labor of members 





1. Santee of Shirley poppies. 
giant African marigolds—orange. 
4. Border of dwarf nasturtiums. 


ored. 7. Zinnias—variegated. 8. Blue violets. 

10. Zinnias—lilac. 
12. Portulacas—double, mixed. 
14. Sun-dial. 





this was included a dollar 
for plowing, a dollar for 
three or four dozen aster 
plants—the only plants 
that were bought—and 
a dollar for seeds. The 
sun-dial, which was 
home-made, cost less than 
a dollar, for it was a sheet 
of heavy copper twelve 
inches square, in which 
the figures had been 
etched with acid. The 
gnomon was made of 
lead, and screwed on. 
The wooden pedestal, 
painted gray and sanded 
in imitation of stone, was 
made of four discarded 
posts that had been used 
to support the piazza rail- 
ing, set about an inch 
apart on a sixteen-inch 
base. It was picturesque 
and effective. 

Such a garden, with 
brick walks and with a 
stone pedestal for the 
sun-dial, if laid out and executed by a profes- 
sional gardener, would have cost nearer five 
hundred than five dollars, but its flowers would 
not have blossomed any more freely nor would 
they have been any more beautiful. The second 
year this garden will be better than the first, 
for some old-fashioned perennials were put 
in the beds in the autumn, including iris, 
poet’s narcissus and lilies of various kinds, 
as well as phlox and larkspur. 





2. Border of 
8. Castor- 


6. Zinnias — flesh-col- 


ll. Border of 
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and I’ll drive him out. We won’t have to call 
the doctor.’’ 

The rat did, in fact, return before the doctor 
had waked again, but Esther banished him 
quietly, and the night passed without further 
disturbance. She was so exhausted that she 
dropped into sleep almost instantly on being 
relieved from duty, and knew no more until 
she waked at seven. 

‘*Ready for work again?’’ the doctor asked, 
coming in. ‘‘I let you sleep an extra hour, 
because we were all doing so well.’’ 

‘‘How is Frank Carteret ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘No worse, at least. He’ll have a close 
shave, but I think this morning that we may 
bring him through. It was risky business, 
hurrying as we had to hurry over him last 
night, and finishing by lamplight.’’ 

‘“‘No worse than I’ve heard of from army 
hospitals,’’ Esther answered. ‘‘Our head nurse 
had been with the Red Cross one year.’’ 

‘*]’ve done things here that my old professors 
in New York would have vetoed absolutely,’’ 
the doctor answered. ‘‘You saw some of them 
yesterday, Miss Doane, and I give you credit 
for holding your tongue. If we all get through 
here, it will be due to the lives these people 
live—hardy lives with plenty of fresh air and 
pure water—far more than to any skill of 
mine.’’ 

‘Here is Mr. Carteret,’’ Esther said. ‘‘Aren’t 
you glad that we were not obliged to call you, 
Mr. Carteret? Doctor Graham says that your 
brother is no worse.’’ 

‘*He looks bad,’’ Carteret observed, regarding 
his brother’s face keenly. Frank was still in 
a sleep or stupor. 

‘“To your eyes, of course,’’ the doctor agreed. 
‘*‘He’s still in danger; we’ll have to admit that. 
But he has a good fighting chance, and he 
comes of splendid fighting stock. We have 
some young soldiers here—Frank and Harry. 
Braver than some grown men, and not a 
whimper from either of them. I think Wilson 
will have a story to tell you from the last two 
days that will make you proud of your family, 
Carteret.’’ 

“TI knew all that before,’’ Carteret said. 
‘‘Well, Graham, I have to be in the office this 
morning. I’ll trust you to send for me if there 
is any need.’’ 

‘*T?ll send you a bulletin by every man that 
passes. And I’ll send Sam Wah on the instant 
if there is a change for the worse. It will be 
days yet before we can be sure. For the 
present, ‘no worse’ is good news.’’ 

‘‘Very well, then.’’ Carteret opened the 
door, then turned back. ‘“‘There’s another 
matter I want to speak to you about, Graham. 
1 couldn’t bring it up last night. This fellow 
Tony—the Italian, you know —’’ 

‘Crank !’’ the doctor said, promptly. ‘‘Has 





been ever since I came out here, fifteen years 
ago. Thinks he has a call to put pretty nearly 
everything to rights. What about him?’’ 

‘‘He’s been growing violent and abusive 
lately. I’ve noticed it for some time. He’s 
especially wrought up just now by the freshet 
and the slide, and the closing of the works. The 
other morning out by the drift he burst out 
with some remarks to the effect that I was 
responsible for all the damage and loss of life— 
said I had the evil eye; and last night again 
he made some threat or other when he passed 
meas I was coming up. It makes no difference 
to me personally,—I haven’t the least fear of 
him,—but if he is growing dangerous it’s time 
his case was looked into.’’ 

‘*T should say so! You may have him setting 
fire to the smelter or the hospital here, for that 
matter, as a neat method of getting even with 
you and Providence. If he’s been making 
threats, you have ground enough for a warrant 
that’ll carry him off to the county seat and lock 
him up. He’s not really insane, as far as I 
know—more a subject for a jail than an asylum. 
He’s thoroughly infected with anarchy.’’ 

“Is he a lean, dark man, with long hair and 
gold earrings?’’ Esther asked. ‘‘I saw him 
go past here yesterday. I believe he was shaking 
his fist at this cabin then.’’ 

“‘T. suppose I’d better have him taken up, 
if it’s gone as far as that,’’ Carteret said. 
“Til attend to that to-day, before he does any | 
mischief. ’? 

He started down the street. 

» her work again. 

‘‘Bring me my posies,’? Mrs. Brown said. 
“I want to tell ’em good morning.’”’? Esther 

carried one of the plants to her bedside, and | 

ield it while the old woman inspected it care- | 
fully, pulling off withered leaves and searching | 
ior new buds, 


Esther turned | 


| clean the cages on the right, whistling softly 
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BY ROE L. 
NUMBER of years ago 
A Hagenmuller’s Trained 
Animal Show had its win- 
ter quarters at a small town on 
the Ohio River, where a perma- 
nent building had been erected 
under the manager’s direction. 
There, for at least three months 
annually, the tropical beasts were 
relieved from the strain of travelling, and were 
taught new tricks or practised their old ones. 

At first the farmers of the neighborhood 
objected strenuously to the location of the quar- 
ters at Hadley, fearing that the animals might 
escape and commit all sorts of depredations. 
This hostility soon subsided, however, and the 
community became very proud of the show and 
its achievements. During more than a decade 
only one escape occurred, but that proved so 
exciting that it is still remembered in Hadley. 

Late in February, 1897, the company was 
arranging to start on its tour through Ten- 
nessee and Georgia. The older and more ex- 
perienced animals had already been removed 
from the training-room, where some of the 
youngsters were being put through their paces 
almost constantly during the hours of day- 
light. 

This room was a long, oval apartment, with 
a lofty skylight above. The cages were ranged 
about it on both sides and one end, with sliding 
partitions between and in front of them. The 
room was heated with steam-pipes covered with 
gratings. 

In mid-afternoon of a warm, misty Tuesday, 
Mr. Hagenmuller went to his boarding-house, 
leaving Fred Cansire, a young assistant, in 
charge of the training-floor. The assistant then 
had Kaid, an immature African lion, on a 
seesaw, teaching him to stand at ease when 
swayed up and down. 

The animal had almost attained his full 
growth, but his mane was undeveloped, and 
he was regarded as a cub. Born in captivity, 
of parents selected for their intelligence and 
amiability, Kaid was apparently as mild and 
tractable as a Newfoundland dog. Young lions 
are often extraordinarily good-natured, but, as 
a rule, become of more uncertain temper with 
age, and although still used for exhibition pur- 
poses, have to be watched narrowly. 

But at this time no one connected with the 
show thought of being afraid of Kaid, and even 
the laborers employed about the building ap- 
proached him as carelessly as if he had been 
a sheep. Although indiscriminate handling of 
the animals was not allowed by Mr. Hagen- 
muller, he encouraged fearlessness, and no 
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enemy that he did not seem to 
see the trainer until the latter 
struck him twice. Then he 
leaped sidewise, but Fred still 
advanced, and drove him back, 
although not without difficulty. 

Meanwhile Kaid was far from 
showing symptoms of anger. He 
first stepped down from the 
apparatus, and started calmly in the direction 
of his foe. Then he seemed to think better 
of it, and retreated toward the feed-room door 
at the other end of the room. 

Dowd was hurrying toward this same door 
when Fred detected the flight, and spoke to 
him, not loudly, but in a firm, commanding 
tone: 

“Don’t leave till you drag Kaid to his cage. 
He won’t hurt you.’’ 

The man was badly scared, but after the 
briefest possible hesitation, obeyed. Seizing 
the young lion beneath the shoulders, he started 
with him across the room toward the cage. 
Pompey, upon seeing this, almost succeeded in 
eluding Fred. He was bounding forward when 
the trainer struck him repeatedly across the 
eyes, so blinding and confusing him that Dowd 
would have had time to cage the lion had he 
not lost his head. 

Seeing the struggle, and expecting Pompey to 
be upon him, he turned sharply about and 
made for the feed-room door, although he still 
clung to Kaid, who was becoming excited. 
They passed through it together, seeing which, 
Fred lowered his whip, when Pompey rushed 
round him on the left and hurled his body 
against the stout planks so fiercely that the 
heavy partition quivered. Again and again he 
sprang, tearing at the wood with his claws and 
screaming shrilly in baffled rage. 

Fred set his teeth and started to drive him to 
his cage, but speedily had occasion to regret 
his foolhardiness. Pompey did not rush away 
when struck hard, as a cowed creature would 
have done. He still was in awe of the man 
who had always been his master, but raging 
fury was rapidly overcoming fear. With low- 
ered head and blazing eyes, he backed beyond 
the reach of the whip-lash, but the working 
of his powerful muscles showed clearly that he 
was meditating a spring. 

Fred put on a bold front, but there was no 
skilled help in the building, and he quickly 
decided that just now was the time for discretion 
rather than valor. As soon as he could edge 
between Pompey and the door, he stepped back, 
still facing the animal, turned the knob with 
his left hand, and suddenly slipped outside. 





HE STOOD OVER THE CARCASS 
OF BLOOD 


employé who showed the white feather in an 
emergency was long retained by him. 

While Cansire was busied with the lion, an 
employé named Dowd entered and began to | 


at his task in as unconcerned a manner as if | 
he had been hostler in a livery-stable. 

The third cage to which he came was occu- 
pied by Pompey, a hybrid, half-tiger, half-lion. 
| This animal had got into a rage for no discov- 





WITH GLARING EYES, THE LUST 
UPON HIM. 


He had barely passed through when the door 


closed with a tremendous crash, as the beast | 
and a doctor summoned. 


sprang against it. 
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with whips and steel rods, and with pistols 
available in case of need, rushed at him, pre- 
senting so formidable an appearance that he 
instantly lost courage and fled to his cage. 
There he was quickly boarded up and left in 
utter darkness to repent. 

Meanwhile two of the other employés had set 
off on the lion’s trail. They were not much 
exercised as to what Kaid might do, deeming 
him harmless; but they feared some frightened 
citizen might shoot him if he was allowed to 
remain at large. Fred, however, had seen the 
lion last, knew the mood he was in, and was 
anxious. The moment Pompey had been con- 
fined he turned to his employer. 

‘*Kaid’s gone all to pieces, Mr. Hagen- 
muller,’’ he said. ‘‘He must be handled with 
caution.’’ 

“Tf dose varmers don’t shoot at heem,’’ the 
German replied, ‘the von’t hurt nobodies.’’ 
Cansire merely shook his head, 

The quartet followed the two who were 
ahead, and had a long and weary tramp through 
almost bottomless mud. At the end of two 
miles the trail struck a four-corners, where the 
tracks disappeared on the ice-covered roadway. 

The two keepers had separated and gone in 
opposite directions, and the others also divided, 
and took to the remaining roads. Houses were 
in sight at all four points of the compass. 

Mr. Hagenmuller, accompanied by a man 
named Brown, reached the nearest farm just in 
time to see the proprietor and his son, armed 
with a shotgun and an ax respectively, emerge 
on a run from the house. In the barn a great 
uproar was audible. 

**Don’t shoot !’? Hagenmuller shouted, waving 
both arms in air. ‘‘I bays all tamages!’’ 

**Your lion’s killing my calves!’’ the farmer 
exclaimed. 

“T bays for ’em! 
alretty! Geep gool!’’ 

Off from the main floor of the barn, in one 
corner, was the calf-stable, with a drop-door 
running lengthwise over the trough. Through 
this opening Kaid had passed, and killing a 
calf with a single blow, had then dragged its 
body back to the center of the open floor. 

He stood over the carcass with glaring eyes, 
the lust of blood upon him, a very different 
creature from the mild cub of an hour before. 
The veteran showman was well aware of the 
difference, but confident in the effect of his own 
commanding personality, he unhesitatingly en- 
tered the barn and walked up to the lion, with 
only a collar and chain in his hands. 

For once his courage had exceeded his pru- 
dence. The instant he was within reach 
Kaid’s right paw struck him on the thigh, and 
he was hurled helpless into the corner by the 
calf-stable, with a broken leg. The lion did 
not follow him, but began tearing at the calf, 
although he growled savagely every time Hagen- 
muller moved or spoke. 

Fred Cansire, having heard the shouts and 
seen the hurrying men, came running across 
lots with his companion. He arrived just in 
time to snatch the shotgun from the farmer, 
who had drawn a bead on the lion’s head from 
a window above the granary. 

**You wouldn’t kill him with shot,’’ he 
whispered, angrily; ‘‘and then, two to one, 
he’d tear Mr. Hagenmuller in pieces. How 
do you get into that calf-stable?’’ 

The farmer was half-inclined to be angry, 
but thought better of it. ‘‘There’s a door from 
the cow-shed at the rear,’’ he said. 

Fred found the shed, and quietly entered. 
Three calves inside were bawling and rushing 
about so excitedly that Kaid did not hear him. 
Peering through the drop-door, Fred saw his 
employer lying just outside. The lion was at 
least ten feet away. 

He lifted a milking-stool from a hook and 
stood erect. Kaid looked up and growled. 

‘*Meat!’? Fred shouted, throwing the stool 
close beside Kaid’s head across the barn. Force 
of habit caused the lion to bound after it. 

Fred stooped down and seized Mr. Hagen- 
muller. The latter could not suppress a cry 
of pain, but there was no time to pause. By 
sheer strength Fred dragged him through and 
into the trough, letting fall the door just as the 
lion came back and pounced at the opening. 

The injured man was carried to the house 
After Kaid had gorged 





I gets heem right avay, 


Dowd had not paused in the feed-room, but | himself with veal, he was lassoed from a beam 
had run to summon Mr. Hagenmuller, leaving | above, and finally so snarled himself in the rope 
Kaid in the small apartment, which had never |as to be helpless, when he was secured and 
been intended for the confinement of wild | taken back to his cage. 


beasts. 


The lion by this time was in a panic, a dan- | | mal. 


gerous mood with the carnivora. When Fred | 


‘“‘No worse for your snowslide,’’ she said. | ‘erable reason a few days before, and had | entered so swiftly, and Pompey renewed his 


‘Wish everybody else had come through as 


vell. What’s that, Miss Doane? Shooting?’? | 
| food for forty-eight hours. 


The sharp report of a rifle rang out twice on 
a frosty morning air. Esther sprang to the 
vindow. A lean, dark figure was running 
rough the pine-trees past the cabin. She | 
‘ecognized the man Antonio. He flung down 
iis rifle as he passed, and disappeared in the | 
brush growing by the creek, which flowed some 
tw enty yards away. 
“Doctor Graham!’? she called. ‘Can you 
see Mr. Carteret down the road there any where ? 
{t was Antonio that fired that shot.’? 


| attempted to attack Kaid. 
back to his cage, where he sulked, refusing | 


Dowd had been warned to be careful, but | 
seemed preoccupied. He opened the door barely 
a foot, but did not stand directly in front of the | 
opening, as he should have done. As he started | 
to draw out the refuse, Pompey thrust himself | 
against the edge of the door, which rolled back. | 
Dowd jumped to one side in alarm, and the 
savage creature bounded to the floor below. 

_ Come turned -y the sound of a high- pitel hed 








The experience ruined him as a trained ani- 
That summer he had to be sold to an 
ordinary menagerie. Singularly enough, Pom- 
| pey, the cause of all the trouble, is still in 


He had been driven | attack on the door, the lithe young creature | service, doing a variety of tricks, although he 


turned and sprang at the side window, which | cannot be trusted with an animal against which 


was barred half-way up, more to soothe the 
fears of the neighborhood than as a precaution 


| against escapes. 


The lion climbed these bars like a cat and 
literally tumbled through the upper sash. Be- 
fore Cansire could get outside, Kaid was half- 
way up an adjacent hill, leaving huge footprints 


|three inches deep in the muddy soil, to show 


where he had bounded along. 
_ When Mr. Hagenmuller and two trained 








| he conceives a grudge. 

Mr. Hagenmuller was laid up for several 
months, but eventually recovered. Dowd was 
discharged, for even the mildest form of care- 
lessness cannot be tolerated in a trained animal 
show. 

As for Fred Cansire, although he unquestion- 
ably displayed both coolfless and courage, it 
was all in the day’s work. He neither expected 
nor received much praise for what he had done. 
| Having deliberately chosen a dangerous profes- 


The doctor Sprang to the door, flung it open | at sang who was gathering his feet under | cage Pompey, who was making such a racket | sion, he felt that he had merely done his duty ; 


‘ind looked down the street. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


|him, preparatory to leaping upon the lion. | 


in the training-room that all the other animals 


but it is significant that he is now in charge of 


So intent was the beast upon attacking his | were becoming excited. The four men, armed |a show of his own, 
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THE PROPOSED CAPITOL OF PORTO RICO. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 

Te thousand Sicilians arrived in New York 

in one day. If America can help them to 
prosper, it will be a greater service than the 
gifts of money for the relief of those they left 
behind. rm 

ld England’s winter climate is much milder 

than New England’s. <A water -color 
sketch has lately been exhibited in London 
showing seventy-five varieties of flowers that 
were blossoming last Christmas in the grounds 
of a gentleman living in Cornwall. 
Oo April 1st the law went into effect which 

forbids the importation of opium into the 
territory and dependencies of the United States. 
The kind used for smoking is debarred abso- 
lutely, and the forms used for medicinal pur- 
poses are placed under severe restrictions. 
— Rico is to have a new capitol building. 

The contract was awarded last month for 
the erection of a structure of reénforced concrete 
of Grecian style. San Juan is occasionally 
visited by earthquakes, and the material chosen 
will withstand the shocks better than brick or 
stone. 


fp most popular of the seventeen books 
awarded as prizes last year in the schools 
controlled by the London County Council was 
Hans Christian Andersen’s ‘‘Tales,’’ but Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘Tanglewood Tales’’ came third in 
the list, and Louisa Alcott’s ‘‘Little Women’’ 
ranked sixth in order of popularity. 
SS gnernie hats more than thirty-one and a 
half inches in diameter are classified as 
wheels by the traffic-manager of the Swiss state 
railways. He has issued an order that women 
who wear hats exceeding that diameter must 
ride in the baggage-car, or leave their hats in 
that car and enter the passenger-car bareheaded. 


Ce day, or October 12th, the day on 
which Columbus discovered America, has 
been made a legal holiday in New York. That 
state now has nine holidays, beginning with 
New-year’s day and ending with Christmas, 
and including Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays, Memorial day, the Fourth of July, 
Labor day, Election day and Thanksgiving. 
ee farmer must decide for himself whether 

he will specialize or raise a variety of things. 
One successful specialist within reach of the 
markets of New York City raises nothing but 
celery. ‘To enlarge his sales, he has prepared 
a little book containing recipes for about thirty 
different ways of using celery, and he gives it 
away to his customers. It is this sort of com- 
bination of specialization and advertising that 
brings success in any business, 


resident Taft has accepted an invitation to 

join the people of North Carolina in cele- 
brating the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of May 20, 1775, which local tradition 
makes the parent of the national Declaration a 
year later. Historical investigations have ex- 
ploded that story and discredited all the docu- 
ments on which it is based. Still there is no 
reason why it should not be celebrated like 


_ Many another myth which appeals to the 


imagination. = 
fen value of a friendly spirit and a kindly 
manner were accurately appraised in the 
British House of Commons the other day, 
when Sir Edward Grey, the foreign secretary, 
said, in discussing the foreign visits of the 
King, that ‘‘The King in his own person has 
the exceptional gift of conveying to the people 
abroad the impression of good-will and the good 
disposition of the British nation toward them; 
that is a great national asset.’’ It is fitting that 
the attention of the world should be called to 
the worth of these qualities. 
iram Maxim, who invented what has been 
described as a ‘‘noiseless gun,’’ lately told 
the New York Legislature that his silencer does 
not silence. It merely muffles the report. He 
made this statement in an effort to prevent the 
passage of a law forbidding the sale of noiseless 
guns save to the military or civil authorities. 
To allow an absolutely silent and smokeless 
gun to be freely sold would be as unwise as to 
permit the unrestricted sale of deadly poisons; 
and the evil is only lessened, not removed, 
when a muffled report can be heard. 
t the funeral of a New York woman, who 
is supposed to have taken her own life, 
a photographer employed by a newspaper 
entered the company of mourners and took 











pictures of the hearse, the coffin 
and the vault. He refused the 
requests of the friends of the 
family to cease taking pictures 
or to leave the cemetery. He 
is less to blame than his em- 
ployers, who encourage such 
intrusion, and even dismiss men 
for failing to bring to the office 
what they are sent to get. The 
only way to stop such business 
is for the public to refuse to 
read papers containing pictures 
or text that are evidently the product of dis- 
eased journalistic ‘‘enterprise.’’ 


* © 
PEACE IN THE BALKANS. 


n March 28th the European powers agreed 
QO on the settlement of the difficulties be- 
tween Austria and Servia, and the danger 

of immediate war was averted. 

By the conditions of the Congress of Berlin in 
1878, Servia, Montenegro and Roumania became 
independent. Bulgaria remained nominally a 
Turkish province, the part north of the Balkan 
Mountains practically independent, the southern 
part dependent on the Sultan. Turkey ceded to 
Austria the military occupation and administra- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Last year, when the Turkish government 
was weakened temporarily by the triumph of 
the constitutional party, Bulgaria prepared to 
strike for independence. Turkey appealed to the 
powers. Austria secretly supported Bulgaria, 
and in October announced the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Turkey again ap- 
pealed to the powers. 

Germany supported Austria. France, Great 
Britain and Russia kept the balance against 
them, and the equilibrium prevented war. 
Meantime Servia resented the absorption by 
Austria of the provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, which have a Serb population. And 
Servia and Montenegro joined to ask for a strip 
of land down to the sea. Austria refused. 

Then Servia demanded that the powers act 
on her demands, and prepared for war. But 
Russia gave Servia only weak support; and 
Austria insisted that the quarrel was between 
herself and Servia, and demanded that Servia 
take her troops off the frontier. Turkey put 
Servia in a bad position by agreeing to the 
annexation of Herzegovina and Bosnia. 

Great Britain, with the concurrence of France 
and Russia, advised Servia to withdraw all her 
demands on Austria. Servia did this early in 
March. But Austria’s demand of a more 
emphatie renunciation delayed the end of the 
game another fortnight. The settlement seems 
to mean a complete victory for Austria and 
Germany, the defeat of Servia, and the main- 
tenance of the French and British contention 
that Austria’s annexation of Herzegovina and 
Bosnia should not be recognized until Austria 
and Servia had come to terms. Russia has 
been reduced to a humble diplomatic position. 
Meanwhile Turkey and Bulgaria have been 
settling their own difficulty. The wonder is 
that a contest involving a dozen countries and 
provinces has been brought to a peaceful con- 
clusion by diplomacy. 


* ¢ 
ON EARLY RISING. 


n. interesting illustration of the habit of 
mind which believes that legislation will 
cure anything, and of the confusion of 

mind which frequently goes with it, is afforded 
by the summer-season-time bill, more commonly 
known as the daylight-saving bill, now once 
more before the British Parliament. 

The origin and history of the bill are curious. 
English people, especially those who dwell in 
cities, begin their day’s work at a later hour 
than is customary on the Continent of Europe 
or in America. In addition to that, England 
lies considerably farther north than the United 
States—in the latitude of Labrador. The days, 
therefore, are longer in summer and shorter in 
winter than in this country. The two facts 
entail a waste of daylight which many English- 
men believe to be an industrial handicap. 

Instead, however, of attempting to remedy 
the conditions by the simple and natural plan 
of getting up earlier in the morning, members 
of Parliament are trying to do it by changing 
the time of day. The bill, which at first no 
one took seriously, but has now passed its 
second reading, provides, briefly, that at two 
o’clock in the morning of the third Sunday in 
April of each year all clocks shall be put 
forward one hour, and shall remain an hour 
in advance of Greenwich mean time and Dublin 
mean time until two o’clock in the morning of 
the third Sunday in September, when they 
shall be put back an hour. 

The objections to the bill are so many that 
only a few can be mentioned here. For scien- 
tific purposes, the present Greenwich time 
would, of course, be retained. Confusion is 
thus introduced in the very beginning. Next 
in importance comes the matter of the mails, 
and of the departure of trains and steamships, 
and the transaction of international business, 
such as trading in the stock exchanges. 

The general control of clocks throughout 
England by electrical service from Greenwich, 
which is a condition of recent years, has seemed 





]to some of the advocates of the bill to make 


the proposed change easy. In point of fact, 
however, it makes it harder. 

The suggested change has been compared to 
the device of cooling the bulb of the thermometer 
in order to lower the temperature when the day 
is oppressively warm. It might also be likened 
to calling eight eggs a dozen when, as at Easter 
and Thanksgiving, the price is high. 


* ¢ 


THE GARDENER. 


Nature’s hired man— 
That’s the job for me. 
John Kendrick Bangs. 


* 


A TWO-SIDED LIFE. 


he society columns of newspapers might 
T lead their readers to suppose that there 

are Many women in great cities who de- 
vote themselves altogether to gaieties, who 
emulate each other in extravagant display, and 
are indifferent to the sufferings of the less for- 
tunate. Doubtless there are a few such women, 
but their number is small and their influence 
wanes each year. 

The amount of charitable work done in London 
by men and women of the so-called leisure class 
is declared by a recent student of Great Britain 
to be the most striking feature of English life. 
They have wealth and privilege, but they pay 
for both by conscientious service of the sort not 
purchasable in the market, and they merit their 
title of ‘‘The Great Unpaid.’’ 

New York is scarcely behind London in the 
philanthropic zeal of its rich women. It would 
take columns to catalogue the institutions which 
have developed under their care. Mrs. Van- 
derbilt is just providing a million dollars to 
build model houses for victims of tuberculosis. 
Mrs. Arthur Dodge may be said to be the 
creator of the hundreds of day-nurseries scat- 
tered over our country. Mrs. Alexander and 
Mrs. Sloane are the good angels of the Ortho- 
pedic Hospital, where many children are saved 
from the miseries of crippled life. Mrs. Jen- 
nings is one of the founders of the Babies’ 
Hospital, where more than a thousand sick 
babies are constantly cared for. The Woman’s 
Hospital uses for its current expenses a hundred 
thousand dollars a year, most of which comes 
from the generous hands of women. 

Thousands of children and working girls have 
their summer outings by the kindness of rich 
women. One lover of music employs teachers 
of piano and violin to give free music lessons 
to the little Italians and Poles who have real 
talent for the art, and she brings good concerts 
to them, too, with tickets at ten cents apiece. 

All these far-reaching benefits are not created 
by money alone, but by money plus personal 
work, and many a woman who is the center of 
a festivity one evening may be found the next 
morning giving herself unstintedly in response 
to the call of sickness and poverty. 


* 


KIDNAPPING AND THE LAW. 


n many, if not in all, the states there are 
| laws providing penalties for kidnapping, 

varying in severity from death to imprison- 
ment in the county jail for one year. 

There is general agreement in all the states 
that no crime is more reprehensible than that 
of the person who steals a child from its parents 
and holds it for ransom under threat of torture 
if the money demanded is not paid. Other 
crimes against the person may be, and frequently 
are, due to ungovernable passion; but the 
stealing of children for such a purpose is a 
deliberate procedure, planned to take advantage 
of the natural affection which parents have for 
their children. It is in its essence a crime 
against nature, and deserves to be classed with 
all those unnatural deeds for which the laws 
provide severe penalties. 

Yet, as already indicated, there is one state, 
Idaho, in which the minimum penalty is only 
one year of imprisonment in the county jail. 
The maximum is ten years’ imprisonment. In 
Pennsylvania, the scene of the most recent kid- 
napping case, the maximum penalty is solitary 
imprisonment for life. In Alabama, Delaware 
and Illinois the courts have power to sentence 
kidnappers to death, particularly when the 
person kidnapped is held for ransom. Distinc- 
tion is made in the laws of some of the states 
between kidnapping children and adults, and 
between holding for ransom and for other pur- 
poses. Such distinctions are of course necessary 
to cover the different degrees of the crime. 

The general tendency of recent years has been 
toward the infliction of increasingly heavy pen- 
alties upon stealers of children. No sooner had 
the news of the abduction of the Pennsylvania 
boy spread abroad than bills were introduced 
in the legislatures of several states raising the 
maximum penalty for the crime, and such a 
proposition was made in Congress to cover the 
District of Columbia and the territories. 


* © 
THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT. 


thought in 1777 that he had proved that 

there is no great southern continent. It 

has been established within ten years that he 
was mistaken. 

Lieut. E. H. Shackleton of the British navy, 


(CF tions Cook, the famous navigator, 











during his recent dash for the south pole, trav- 
elled by sledge more than eight hundred miles 
south upon that continent, over snow and ice- 
fields. When within a hundred and eleven 
miles of the pole he was compelled to turn 
back. The point he reached was a hundred 
and fifty miles nearer the pole than any other 
expedition had ever attained. 

As far as the eye could see a level plain, nine 
thousand feet above sea-level, stretched toward 
the south. Between that point and the ocean 
are eight mountain chains with many lofty 
peaks. The whole country is buried in snow, 
and the cold and wind are so severe that Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton has rejected the theory that 
there is a large area of atmospheric calm about 
the south pole. 

The southern continent is of great size. En- 
derby Land, the point at which Capt. John 
Biscoe touched it in 1832, is fifteen hundred 
miles from the pole. Borchgrevink landed on 
the other side of the continent in 1895 on the 
shores of Ross Sea at about the same distance 
from the pole as Fnderby Land. Graham Land, 
which is suppose to be connected with the 
continent, is even farther away. The south 
magnetic pole, twelve hundred miles from the 
geographical pole, lies within its boundaries, 
and even then is a long way from the sea. 

It will not be many years before the mystery 
about the south pole itself will be solved. A 
French expedition is now in that region, en- 
deavoring to reach it. Stranger things have 
happened than the return of Peary in a few 
months with the conquest of the north pole to 
his credit, and the almost simultaneous return 
of the French expedition with full particulars 
of the region about the south pole. 


* @¢ @ 


he revival, here and abroad, of roller-skating, 
a pastime that was very popular a score of 
years ago, reminds a London journalist of the fate 
of the pioneer skater, one Joseph Merlin, a Dutch 
mechanic, who went to England in 1768. Wishing 
to give an exhibition of his invention, which is 
described as “a pair of skates designed to run on 
small wheels,” he was permitted to appear at a 
masquerade ball at a nobleman’s house; but his 
début seems to have been not quite successful. 
“Not having provided the means of retarding his 
velocity or commanding its direction,” an eye- 
witness recorded, “he impelled himself against a 
mirror of more than five hundred pounds’ value, 
dashing it to atoms, broke a violin to pieces, and 
wounded himself severely.” 
N°, that fly-time approaches, Americans will do 
well to wage war on the first crop by keeping 
manure and refuse screened. The old flies that 
have been sleeping indoors are laying eggs in 
preparation for the increasing swarms of July and 
August. Ina recent report by Dr. L. O. Howard 
of the Department of Agriculture, called “Eco- 
nomic Loss to the People of the United States 
through Insects that carry Disease,” the ‘‘house- 
fly” appears under a less pleasant name; he is 
ealled the “typhoid fly,” a name “open to some 
objection as conveying the erroneous idea that this 
fly is solely responsible for the spread of typhoid,” 
but ‘‘a name which is almost wholly justified and 
which contains in itself the idea of serious disease.” 
H7: fine-grained, durable wood usually grows 
slowly. A most remarkable exception is the 
eucalyptus, and this it is which gives the tree its 
great value as a means of reforestation. It is 
said that it grows five times as rapidly as any 
other tree. Seedlings have been observed to make 
an average growth of six inches in height a day; 
and one tree in California has attained a height 
of one hundred and twenty-five feet and a diameter 
of thirty-six inches in nine years. The eucalyptus 
will not thrive where there are frosts, but in the 
South it promises to go a long way toward filling 
the place once occupied by other hardwoods, which 
have been greatly reduced by demands for furni- 
ture, carriage and cooperage stock. 
n one night in each year the London police 
take a careful census of the homeless. This 
year the night selected was that of January 15th, 
when the officers found more than two thousand 
persons, of whom nearly two hundred were women, 
and twenty-three children, sleeping outdoors with- 
out shelter. On the same night nearly twenty-two 
thousand persons were occupants of common 
lodging-houses of the poorer type, and about 
twelve hundred more were accommodated in the 
casual wards of workhouses. Probably many, if 
not most, of the thousands who were homeless on 
that midwinter night were undeserving; but, in 
one view of the case, that is another reason why 
they should be pitied. 


~y little seems to be known of the poisonous 
nature of wood-alcohol that General Wood, in 
command of the Department of the East, has had 
to issue an order directing commanding officers of 
posts to publish this information, and to mark 
“poison’’ on all receptacles containing such alco- 
hol. The order is issued because a soldier at one 
of the posts died after drinking the stuff. He and 
his comrades supposed that it was no more dan- 
gerous than whisky. Not only is it poisonous 
when taken internally, but its fumes will cause 
blindness if the eyes are exposed to them for any 
considerable time. 


hile employés of the American Museum of 

Natural History were preparing a recently 
acquired dinosaur for exhibition they discovered 
that the skeleton was partly enclosed in skin. The 
largest piece of skin of the terrible lizard—this is 
the plain English for dinosaur—hitherto discovered 
is not larger than two hands. The lizards were 
supposed to be encased in thick, horny skin, sim- 
ilar to that of the crocodile, their nearest living 
kin, unless the ostrich, which is also a cousin, 
should be called nearer. The new specimen has 
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a thin and delicate skin, covered not by scales, 
put by small, many-sided plates, that do not over- 
lap, but join at their edges after the manner of 
mosaics. This particular lizard belongs to the 
dueck-billed group of dinosaurs. He is eighteen 
feet long. Considering the fact that he has been 
dead several million years, the specimen is in 
a good state of preservation. The dinosaurs be- 
long to the Laramie series of the Cretaceous era 
of the Mesozoic period of the geological history of 
the earth. The new one was discovered last 
summer in the Laramie sandstone near Lance 
Creek, Wyoming. 
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BY WAY OF GLOVES. 


“ | don’t see,” Molly Adams declared, stubbornly, 
“why it isn’t as bad to be proud of being poor 
as it is to be proud of being rich.” 

“But I’m not proud of being poor,” Leslie Fraser 
retorted, gaily. ‘Mercy, no, child! Don’t you 
think I’d like pretty things as well as anybody?” 

“Then you’d be exactly as bad as Helen Calder- 
wood.” 

Leslie’s face changed. “I hope if I had money 
1 shouldn’t use it to try to buy things that are not 
for sale—friendship, for instance.” 

“But she doesn’t!” Molly cried. ‘She has tried 
every way, and you just won’t, Leslie Fraser! 
And she’s such a dear and you’re such a dear—oh, 
why won’t you be friends?” 

Leslie leaned across to Molly with one of her 
rare caresses, 

“I know that you’re a friend, anyway, you little 
big-eyed soul,” she said. ‘“Isn’t that enough?” 

And Molly, sighing, gave it up, as she had given 
it up so many times before. It was such a pity, 
for Helen was such a clear-through lady, and 
Leslie just would not see it. 

Then something happened. It was only a little 
thing, one of the small, discomforting incidents 
that every woman knows. Leslie, invited to an 
“informal meeting” of the Gainsborough Club, 
found everybody wearing gloves. She had not 
supposed it a glove affair at all. The color climb- 
ing into her face, she tried to pull her short gloves 
up to bridge the gap to the sleeves of her simple 
little gown; it was no use—there was nothing to 
do but to pull them off. The next moment she 
heard a bright voice beside her: 

“Oh, are you taking off your gloves? I’m so 
glad. Ihate to wear them here—it seems so 
foolish, doesn’t it? I’m so delighted to find some- 
body sensible.” 

Leslie turned. Her honesty was part of her 
pride. 

“I’m not pulling them off because I’m sensible, 
but because I wore the wrong kind,” she said. 

“I’m so glad you wore the wrong kind,” Helen 
replied, merrily. ‘‘Please do it every time! And 
now I do so want my father to meet you.” 

“But you,” Leslie stammered, “aren’t you to 
read a paper?” 

“T don’t see,” Helen retorted, gaily misunder- 
standing, ‘‘what that has to do with your meeting 
my father. He’s worth knowing—truly he is.” 

That was all—or rather that was not quite all, 
either, for the next morning Leslie Fraser went 
to see her friend, Molly Adams. She went to tell 
her that she had discovered a lady. 


* ¢ 


ANEMIC VOCABULARY. 


Te attractive -looking young women— both 
members of the freshman class in a large 
Western university—met on the campus. 

“Congratulations, Gertrude! I just heard,” said 
one of them, in the voice of a refined girl. 

“Thanks, ever so much, Anne. Who told you?” 

“Harriet Dunning. It’s grand, dear — simply 
grand! I’m so glad for you! When were you 
pledged?” 

“This noon.” 

“That’s fine, Gertrude! How many others?” 

“Only four,” with becoming modesty. 

“You don’t say! That’s simply swell, Gertrude! 
lt certainly is just grand.” 

“TI think so, too.” 

“Yes, it’s dandy—perfectly dandy! I don’t know 
that bunch very well, except Ruth Delavan.” 

“Ruth Delavan! I’m not pledged Delta.” 

“You’re not? What then?” 

“Sigma, of course.” 

“Gertrude! Why, that’s grand—simply grand! 
Congratulations, dear! That’s certainly fine!” 

“1 thought you knew it was Sigma.” 

“No; Harriet said Delta. Soit’s Sigma. That’s 
simply swell, dear—no mistake! They’re such an 
intellectual bunch! It’s dandy, Gertrude — per- 
fectly dandy! So glad for you, dear!—so glad! 
it’s certainly swell!” 

Then they parted, while the old-fashioned person 
who had overheard murmured, with a shake of 
the head after well-dressed Anne, “ Poverty- 
stricken for words! What would she have done if 
she had had to congratulate Gertrude once more?” 


*¢ ¢ 


THE EMPRESS YEHONALAH. 


|' will be many years yet before the child-emperor 
of China will bring to the palace an empress 
Ss his wife. The imperial first lady of China is 
Yehonalah, widow of the late emperor, and now 
‘mnpress dowager. Miss Katharine Carl, who three 
years ago spent some months at the Chinese court, 
‘as depicted her—she is still a young woman—in 
— moment of playfulness in the palace 
vardens, 
“We were near some arbor-vite trees, and the 
oung empress picked a piece that looked like a 
eacock’s feather. She. told me to kneel and let 
'r ‘decorate’ me. She stuck the curiously shaped 
ranch in my hair so that it hung over the neck, 
nd looked like the peacock-feather which is given 
5 a reward of merit to the highest officials, and 
‘ always worn upon their hats. When she had 
laced it she told me to rise, and called me ‘Your 
ixeelleney Carl,’ which is the title of those who 
possess the decoration of the peacock-feather. I 
I _ it in my hair, and soon quite forgot my deco- 
ration,’ 
But the aged empress dowager, Tzu-hsi, whom 
they soon met, noticed it, recognized the jest, and 














asked, smiling, ““Who decorated you with the 
peacock - feather?” She was told, and added, 
“That is her prerogative. But if you were a man 
you would win it, and probably a yellow jacket, 
also.” 

The costume worn by Yehonalah on a state 
occasion—the emperor’s birthday—was magnifi- 
cent and interesting. 

“Her head-dress was of golden filigree, thickly 
set with jewels. Across the front nine beautifully 
chased golden phenixes, with jeweled tails out- 
spread, held in their bills strings of pearls that 


| fell to her shoulders and veiled her forehead. Her 


gown was of imperial yellow, embroidered with 
the golden double dragon. She had round her 
neck a solid piece of chased gold like a huge open 
ring with balls at the ends; and she wore the 
official beads which are a part of court dress. 
Suspended from her neck was a magnificently 
embroidered stole, about four inches wide, which 
reached to the hem of her gown.” 

Now that she is a widow, the Empress Yehonalah 
can never wear the imperial yellow again; nor 
indeed, after her first mourning is over, any other 
colors than blue and violet, the Chinese second 
mourning. 

It is said that during the confusion of the scenes 
in the palace attendant upon the almost simulta- 
neous death of the emperor and the old empress, 
Tzu-hsi, the gentle and unflurried Yehonalah was 
the only person who retained presence of mind, 
and was able to direct others, avert panic, and 
control the situation. 


APT QUOTATION. 


he blunders of print are always provoking, 

sometimes amusing. They occur most fre- 
quently in reports of speeches, for the reporter 
may fail to hear correctly, or, not understanding 
the course of the argument, may give what he 
thinks ought to have been said. It was a happy 
thought of an English reporter to put within 
inverted commas one such passage. The story is 
told by the Rt. Hon. George William E. Russell in 
his book, “A Pocketful of Sixpences.” 


For fifty ——— the chair of Exeter Hall was the 
throne of great Lord Shaftesbury, who seemed 
to ——- by Siivine right over every evangelical 


One wn those May meetings has a permanent 
place in my affectionate remembrance, because it 
ave occasion for one of the best st pieces of report- 
ing which I have ever encounte 
he — a as kinsman of my Own, was 
protestin g at some cruel misrepresentation 
with whic yt society had been assailed. 
The worst of it was that some portion at least of 
the offensive statement had a foundation in fact. 
Warming to his work, the orator exclaimed: 
“Alas! gentlemen, we all know, by bitter expe- 
rience, that the worst foe which any cause can 
jen to fight is a double lie in the shape of half a 


This fine passage appeared in the annual report 
of the i Pe tooth as “a double eye in 
the shape of half a tooth”; and when the orator, 
justly incensed, ask the secretary why t this 
orrid nonsense had oo put in his mouth, the 
secretary ceet with disarming blandness, "that 
he had certainly found the phrase a little obscure, 
but concluded that it came out of an old writer, 
and therefore had printed it as a quotation. 


* © 


ESCORTING THE COURT. 


|" colonial days York, Maine, was the county | 
seat to which the judges and lawyers from New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts often went, and 
the court sessions were attended with much official 
pomp and ceremony. In “Old Colonial Houses in 
Maine” Emma Huntington Nason quotes from a 
record left by John Adams, who, as a young bar- 
rister, went to York in 1774, and who made at that 
time the following entry in his journal: 


“‘When I got to the tavern on the eastern side of 
the Piscataqua River, I found the sheriff of York 
and six of his deputies, all with gold-laced hats, 
ruffles, swords and very gay clothes, and all 
likely young men who had come out to that place | 
to Vevey the court into town.” 

his gives us a hint of the pomp and splendor | 
affee by the court officials of those days, ‘‘when 
the judges wore robes of scarlet with large cam- 
bric bands, and immense wigs, and the barristers 
had gowns and also bands and tie-wigs.” 

As the judges approached the shire towns, the 
sheriff met them with an escort and flourish of 
trumpets. Their arrival was announced by can- 
non; and the daily summons to the court before 
bells were introduced was by beating a drum. 
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A MISTAKEN UNIFORM. 


D pwr officials are often a puzzle to Ameri- 
can travellers. An instance of this is given in 
“Recollections of a Varied Career,” by Gen. W. 
F. Draper,’ formerly American ambassador to 
Italy. General and Mrs. Draper were travelling 
in Russia, when they had the following amusing 
experience in the sleeping-car. 


Mrs. Draper’s maid, Marie, speaks German as 
well as neh, but Russian is beyond her. After 
Mrs. Draper’s bed was made she desired another 
pillow, and Marie rushed into the corridor to get 
one. Seeing a man in uniform,—the railway 
— wear uniforms,—she demanded a pillow, 
in German. 

“T have no pillows,” said he. 

“A bolster, then,” ‘said Marie. 

“T have no bolster.” 

“Then give me a couple of towels to wrap up 
one of these dirty cushions.” 

“T have no towels, either,” said the uniform. 
“Tam a colonel in His Majesty’s Imperial Guard.” 

Poor Marie nearly went into hysterics, and I 
was called in to explain that no offense was meant. 


2 ¢ 


POETRY AND PATRIOTISM. 


akris Topelius, “the most popular poet Finland 
has ever known,” was a lover of his native 
land above all else. Once, says Paul Waineman 
in “A Summer Tour in Finland,” he wrote as 
follows to a little Finnish boy who was at the time 
residing in England for his schooling: 
“You are in a great and rich country, but never 
for; x that you are only an exile. 

f Queen Victoria herself should write and 
offer you a post in her kingdom, remember that 
you must answer, ‘I cannot, pone I have a 
cottage waiting for me when grown up. It 
has a roof A med than the loftiest thal in Windsor 
Castle. oof is the blue sky of my own land.’ ” 
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“COFFEE DOESN’T HURT ME” 
TALES THAT ARE TOLD. 


“T was one of the kind who wouldn’t believe that 


coffee was hurting me,” says a New York woman. | 


“You just couldn’t convince me its use was con- 
nected with the heart and stomach trouble I 
suffered from most of the time. 

“My trouble finally got so bad I had to live on 
milk and toast almost entirely for three or four 
years. Still I loved the coffee and wouldn’t believe 
it could do such damage. 

“What I needed was to quit coffee and take 
nourishment in such form as my stomach could 
digest. 

“IT had read much about Postum, but never 
thought it would fit my case until one day I de- 
cided to quit coffee and give it a trial and make 
sure about it. So I got a package and carefully 
followed the directions. 

“Soon I began to get better and was able to eat 
carefully selected foods without the aid of pepsin 
or other digestants and it was not long before I 
was really a new woman physically. 

“Now I am healthy and sound, can eat anything 
and everything that comes along and I know this 
wonderful change is all due to my having quit 
coffee and got the nourishment I needed through 
this delicious Postum. 

“My wonder is why every one don’t give up the 
old coffee and the troubles that go with it and 
build themselves up as I have done, with Postum.” 

Easy to prove by ten days’ trial of Postum in 
place of coffee. The reward is big. 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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“The Round-Up” 


Some Exclusive Features of the Edison Phonograph 


O to an Edison dealer’s and compare the Phonograph with other instru- 
ments. Note particularly its sturdy construction, good for years of perfect 


work; its indestructible reproducing point, 
its long-running, silent motor, most essential to brilliant work; its 


changed; 


which never needs to be 


sensitive wax cylinder Records, famous for their clearness and sweetness of tone; 
its large, specially designed horn and its new Amberol Records, playing twice as 
long as the standard Edison Records and longer than any other Record. 


Have you ever tried making your own Phonograph Records? 
It’s no end of fun. This can be done only with the Edison. 

Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere in 
the United States—$12.50 to $125.00. Standard Edison Records, 35c. 
Edison Amberol Records, 50c. Edison Grand Opera Records, 75c. 

Ask your dealer or write us for catalogues of Edison Phono- 


graphs and Records. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 13 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 





The Edison Business Phonograph saves the time of high- 
salaried men and increases their letter-writing capacity. 
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THE-ROAD-BUILDER 


By William Hervey Woods 











gee to him had lent 
In meek abandonment 
Her Titan powers, and loosed her wonted laws; 
His clock-timed lightnings clove the lonely hills 
Close on the echoes of his clinkifg drills, 
And when the mountain’s breast 
His mimic earthquakes plowed, in wondrous 
pause, 
One leap below the crest, 
He fixed in stable rest 
The granite avalanche ; and there his ringing 
Steel ribands wind, and mile-long cargoes ride, 
And little children, singing, 
Go by, where once young eagles, yellow-eyed, 
Screamed from their aeries clinging. 


He seemed to us the spirit of to-day, 
Exultingly incarnate ; even his play 
Sat on him tense as sunlight on a sword; 
No soft Delilah-dream, 
With white arms clinging, clogged his soul’s 
endeavor, 
Nor for vain worlds that seem, 
But worlds that are, we thought his strength 
was poured, 
As if the now and here meant all forever. 
Not his the backward glance of sad-eyed seer, 
But front of pioneer, 
Head up, eyes kindling, face to face with life, 
And high heart leaping with the joy of strife— 
Poets for song, and priests for prayers and creeds, 
But to us, watching here, 
Song, prayer, and life, love, all he wrought in 
deeds. 


But blind, blind hearts still are we, at the best! 
We had not guessed 
What thoughts, far-ranging, hived in that keen 
brain ; 
Sometimes a little wonder 
We hid, our praises under ; 
Sometimes his whirling words smote us in vain, 
And to his shining look 
Turned we, bewildered by the thing he spoke— 
“John was a voice,” he laughed once, “I, a hand, 
Cast up the King’s highway across the land, 
Or ere He come again.” 
‘“‘Nay, man, what king?” we cried him. “All 
for gold 
Your labors manifold: 
The fields, the mines, to mart, 
The world to fetch and carry—this your part.” 
And smiling still, above his figured chart 
He bent him as of old. 


And that wild night he died, 
Watching his couch beside, 
Faint and afar we heard a sudden rolling 
Of giant wheels, and great bells booming, tolling, 
Till the air trembled and the solid ground ; 
It grew, it thundered past, 
Whelming all senses in the sense of sound, 
And, hushing wonder to an awe profound, 
Away in distance and to silence drew; 
And faint and far across horizons vast 
A long, low whistle blew. 
And our road-builder, when 
That mighty passing ceased, had ceased from men. 


Earth-man we thought him once, with chain and 
rod— 
That night, that way, a prophet went to God. 
*¢ 


THE LISTENER. 
L_ Juss fe the minister, ponder- 









ing over his sermon, 
there came suddenly 
an urgent message. 

‘*Tt’s Mary Martin,’’ 
the woman, a stranger, 
told him. ‘‘The doctor says she can’t live 
through the night, and I thought mebbe you’d 
come and see her.’’ 

‘*Mary Martin!’’ the minister repeated. 
‘‘Mary Martin! I didn’t know that she was 
ill. She can’t be dying!’’ 

‘‘She was taken Saturday night,’’ the woman 
explained. ‘‘The doctor said there wasn’t any 
hope from the first.’’ 

“Did she send you for me?’’ the minister 
asked, still trying to collect his wandering wits. 

‘*No, sir. I just came myself. I knew how 
much she always thought of the minister, and 
I thought,’’ falling back upon her old phrase, 
**T thought mebbe you’d come.’’ 

The minister rose quickly. ‘‘I will come at 
once,’’ he responded. ‘‘You have done me a 
very great favor, and I thank you more than I 
can say. I will be there in half an hour.’’ 

All the way to Mary Martin’s house the 
minister was thinking of one thing—his unac- 
knowledged debt to this, the poorest and 
humblest member of his church. Always he 
had meant to tell her some time—did any know 
better than he the heartening of a word of 
appreciation ? 

He remembered now that he had missed her 
from her corner in the gallery, and he had 
meant to ask some one about her, but Monday’s 
tasks had driven it from his mind. Now, with 
the dread that he might be too late, it seemed 
to him that never in his life had he been so 
unworthy his opportunity and privilege. 

He was not too late. The dying woman was 
too weak to speak, but the ghost of a smile was 
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in her sunken eyes as she looked up at him. 
He held her cold hands in both of his. 

‘*T have come to tell you,’’ he said, ‘‘what I 
ought to have told you long ago—that in the 
ten years that I have been your pastor you 
have been an unfailing comfort and help and 
inspiration to me.’’ 

The woman’s eyes widened with surprise and 
bewilderment. . 

The minister went on: ‘‘I know, in your 
humility, you have never guessed it. But in 
these ten years, winter and summer, rain or 
shine, you have been always in your seat, and 
you have always listened to whatever message 
I have brought, not with your ears only, but 
with your whole heart. You cannot know 
what that means to a minister—to be sure, 
always, of one such listener. 

‘‘Many and many a sermon I have preached 
to you alone of all the church, and many and 
many a Sunday the faith and love and patience 
in your face have strengthened my heart, and 
given me courage to work when I was tempted 
to give. up in discouragement. If I have ac- 
complished anything in this church it is you, 
more than any soul in it, who have helped me 
to do it.’’ 

In the dim eyes of the listening woman joy 
shone for a moment, and her cold fingers tried 
to press the hands that held them. Then the 
light passed. A few hours longer she lingered, 
unconscious, and then the end came quietly. 

The minister, back in his study, thinking of 
the faithful, humble life which had strength- 
ened his hands through years, gave thanks that 
he had not been too late. 


* 


SCOTCH GRIT. 


ames Robertson, afterward missionary super- 
J intendent in the Northwest Territories, was 

born in Dull, Scotland. His father was a 
humble member of the Robertson clan. His 
mother, Christina McCallum, was one of the won- 
derful mothers. “There was nothing that any 
woman could do that she could not do; and when 
it was done it needed no second doing,’ quotes 
her son’s recent biographer, Rev. Charles W. 
Gordon, better known as “‘Ralph Connor.” It was 
to her that James Robertson owed his quick, am- 
bitious spirit, his indomitable will, his shrewd 
common sense, and that genius for getting things 
done which distinguished him in after life. 


From his earliest — this mother, toting conty 
and late in the unceasing struggle for daily bread, 
had unbounded faith in the future of her boy 
James, and this, with her native pride, made her 
impatient of anything like criticism of the lad. 

me record says that James Robertson was one 
of the most +. x children who went to the Dull 
school. One day a neighboring farmer, having 
some words with the mother, reflected scornfully 
upon the boy’s ragged appearance. 

“Indeed,” the mother retorted, with a quick 
flash of her Highland and —_ ig “and very 
likely my son will some day think himself low 
enough to dip his spoon in the same basin with 
any of your family.” ‘ 

s far as was consistent with the necessities 
of the home, James attended the parish school, 
but his old master, Alexander McNaughton, states 
that he was very often taken from his lessons to 
help his mother in household work—there were 
seven other children—when she would be employed 
at outdoor toil on notaiboring farms; yet despite 
this, he outstripped his classmates, especially in 
Latin, arithmetic and geometry. e had a clear 
head, great powers of concentration, and a mem- 
ory so retentive that he seldom forgot what was 
worth remembering. 

He took little ay: in school games, preterring 
to walk about with a book in his hand. But in 
spite of this he was well liked by the boys. A 
friend says of him, ‘‘He was no duffer, but enjoyed 
fun as well as any of them.” Although even of 
temper and self-controlled, he was a “terrible 
fighter,” his master says, ‘‘when fighting was to 
be done.” So, although he won no distinction on 
the playground, he held his own with his mates 
and easily carried the palm as being the most 
notable scholar of the district school. 

When he was about fifteen years of age there 
was a contest instituted between schools of the 
three ne oye The best scholars from each of 
the schools competed, and with them some lads 
who had been two years at college. 

There seemed small chance for the Dull scholar, 
handicapped as he was by his late beginnin and 
his broken attendance. But undaunted, he entered 
the competition with all the energy he possessed, 
of body, mind and spirit. The great day arrived, 
and at it they went, and continued at it the whole 
ae | long. 

8 the hours pass, the combatants fall out one 
by one, till a college lad and Robertson of Dull 
are left alone. On into the night they continue 
the struggle, until, dazed but undaunted, at two 
=— next morning, Robertson is declared the 
winner. 

_He was good at Latin, and although Gaelic was 
his mother tongue, and the only tongue he knew 
to converse in till he was sixteen years of age, he 
was good at book English, too; but his strong 
point was arithmetic. 

When he was about sixteen, a problem that had 
given some trouble in the college in Edinburgh 
was sent down to the master at Dull. 

“If any of them can solve it,” said the master, 
“it will be Robertson.” 

And to Robertson he gave it, who took it home 
and fell upon it. When his father was going to 
bed that night he said to his boy: 

“Are you not comin’ to your bed, lad?” 

“Yes, after a while,” replied the boy, hardly 
looking up from his slate. 

_ But when next —— the father came in to 
light the fire, James rose from the spot where he 
had been oe the night before, with the solution 
of the problem in his hands. 

‘‘He never let go what he once took a grip of,” 
a friend says of him. 


* ¢ 


NATURE OR ART? 


n his explorations of the interior of Central 
| America, Dr. F. C. Nicholas came across a 
tribe of Indians, the Chocos, who use paint in 
profusion to heighten the charms of their personal 
appearance. His account of meeting with these 
people, as he tells the story of it in his book, 
“Around the Caribbean and Across Panama,” is 
amusing. 
It was raining when we came up, and I must 
admit that I was rather dirty. My face, between 
hot sun and alternate rains and fogs, was burned 








and blistered to all sorts of colors, 


and I was just 
considering whether it would be better to do some- 
thing to improve my appearance, and by braving 
the rain, make myself me pee ean and all wet, 


or to remain all dirty and partially dry, when the 
Indians began gathering round me. 

Presently an old chief said, “I hope you don’t 
mind that we look at you, sefior.” 

“Not at all,” said I. “Why do you want to look 
at me?” 

“Because we never saw a man like you,” the 
chief replied, and the others nted an assent. 

“But there have been white men through here 
before,” I said. 

“Yes, but never like you; you are perfectly 
beautiful,’ answered the chief. 

Now an Indian says exactly what he means and 
he means what he says, and I began to wish that 
I had taken to the river to make myself a little 
more presentable, in spite of the rain. 

Then the chief said, very respectfully, ‘You will 
perhaps tell us one thing, just one question.” 

“Certainly,” I said, with pride. ‘*What is it?” 

“Do you aint, or is the color real?” 

‘What color?” I asked. 

‘“‘Why, your nose, sefior; it is perfectly grand. 
We never saw such a color on any man before.” 

I looked the other way, and then went out to see 
how hard it was raining. ° 


PE-AN-TUM, LAKE OF PRAYER 


By Grace Stone Field 





our ripples lap on shrouded shores, 
Green-girdled to their crystal rim ; 
Now roughened with the wind that roars, 
Now wrapped in mist-wreaths, ghostly, dim ; 
And on your bosom softly rock 
The lilies, each in snowy smock 
And ’broidered gold, flung to the light, 
But meekly hidden with the night. 


*‘Pe-an-tum,” prayer, they called your name; 
The red chiefs of the olden days, 
Whose watch-fires shine no more, and flame 
Grim meaning to a foeman’s gaze. 
What prayer was wailed beside you then? 
Petition of those war-wild men— 
What answer from your waters sighed ?— 
Heard, weighed in silence, and denied. 


Peace is the answer. Gone are they, 
The savage tribes of long ago; 
The white man treads your shore to-day— 
Remembering—as the ripples flow. 
Peace was the answer to that prayer. 
The lilies bloom, as always, there, 
By sedgy bars. How calm and wise 
The smiling silence of the skies! 


* 


HER FIRST AND LAST. 


he new boarder at Mrs. Holland’s “pleasant 
T home” was a hopeful soul; therefore, in 

spite of the dismal prophecies of her next- 
door neighbor, she essayed to lighten the gloom 
that overspread the company on Monday night, 
when cold roast beef and parsnips were being 
served. “I heard a good story to-day,” she an- 
nounced, cheerfully. “It was new to me, though 
the rest of you may have heard it.” 


There was no response, therefore she launched 
open per little sea of helpfulness with her story 
‘or sail. 

“It was about a new janitor, an Irishman, at a 
club-house,” she began, smiling on the faces bent 
over unrewarding fare. “I suppose he was a sort 
of steward, really. And while a man—he was an 
acquaintance, I think, of the person who told me 
—was waiting for his dinner to be served, the tele- 
phone rang, and this steward, or whatever he was, 
answered it. 

“The man at the other end said, ‘I left my um- 
brella there somewhere. Have youseenit?’ And 
the janitor picked up an umbrella that was stand- 
ing against the wall, and held it up to the tele- 
— and said, ‘Here’s one! Is this it?’ I 

hought that was pretty funny.” 

“The last time I heard that story it was a black 
lace scarf that had been dropped in a milliner’s 
shop,” said the languid boarder. 

“When it was told me it was a note-book, left in 
a druggist’s,”’ said the medical student. 

“I’ve heard it so many ways that I can’t remem- 
ber which was the last, though I think it was a 
hand-bag in a broker’s office,” said the brisk man 
of business. 

“It hardly seems as if a steward, or a janitor 
would be the one to answer the telephone,” said 
the young lawyer. 

““Why should he be in the club dining-room?” in- 
quired the school-teacher. “I’m not familiar, 
naturally, with such places, but it sownds very 
queer.” 

“Oh, well,” said the retired minister, ‘“‘when 
| Nae all lived as ne | as I have, you’ll learn 
hat stories go the rounds about once in so often, 
disappear, and come up again, dressed in a little 
different way. I quite enjoy meeting an old 
friend,” and he smiled genially on the new boarder. 

“Thank you!” she said, with due meekness; 
and then no sound was heard save the click o 
knives on the crockery. 


* ¢ 


HIS SILK HAT. 


here are more ways than one to Punish a 
: i small boy. The essence of all correction is 

to get at the intent of the evil-doer, and then 
act firmly but mercifully. How “a nice old gen- 
tleman” effected this is related by a writer in the 
Chicago Daily News. “I didn’t mean to do it,” 
said the little boy, as the nice old gentleman held 
out the badly damaged hat for his inspection. 


“Then you did do it?” said the nice old gentle- 
man. ‘You deliberately break into my wardrobe 
and convert it to the uses of a Hallowe’en celebra- 
tion, do you? Haven’t you any respect for the 
rights of pooperty “i 

“T didn’t think it would hurt it,” said the little 
boy. “I ——— I—’ 

“You thought you would put it back, and I 
would never know it had been spiked to the top 
of an illuminated pumpkin?” 

“Tt wouldn’t stay on,” objected the little boy. 

“Of course I won’t punish you,” said the nice 
old gentleman, after a pause. “I hardly suppose 
= expect a n the nature of a reward, 

ut I won’t punish you. I may mention the matter 
casually to your father when he comes home this 
evening, but he may take a lenient view of the 
matter, especially as it isn’t his hat.” 

“Don’t tell him, gramper!” pleaded the little 

OY. 
oh think it is my duty to tell him,” said the nice 
old gentleman. “Anything you do is naturally of 


interest to your parents. If you show adestructive 
tendency it is hardly fair to allow them to remain 
in ignorance of it. How do you suppose, for in- 
stance, that I am going to church next Sunday? 











You wouldn’t expect me to attend church in a 
frock coat and a travelling cap, would you?” 

“No, sir,” said the little boy. “But you might 
buy a new one,” he said, hopefully. 

“That’s true,” said the nice old pope. re- 
flectively. ‘I guess I might do that. I could use 
the money I have been laying aside to buy you a 
Christmas present with. Yes, I shall have to do 
that. Still, it won’t be like the hat that you 
destroyed. It won’t seem familiar. I’ve had t 
one for nearly twelve years now, and it was like 
an old friend to me. counted with the utmost 
confidence on its lasting me the rest of my natural 
life. Now look at it!” 

“You aren’t going to tell pa, are you?” begged 
the little boy. 

The nice old gentleman rubbed his chin. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t know but I ought to. 
Still, if I thought there wasn’t any personal reflec- 
tion intended when you put my hat on a pumpkin 
I might keep the secret locked in my own breas 
during your good behavior.” 





* © 


TAMING A WILD HORSE. 


ven an outlaw bronco can appreciate that it 
KE pays well to curb his equine temper for a 

master that handles him gently and speaks 
kindly. In his new book, “Reminiscences of a 
Ranchman,” Mr. E. B. Bronson gives this instance 
of taming a horse known as “bad,” a fighter every 
time he was saddled: 


It took a lot of time and patience, and nearly 
wore me out, but finally I worked = the rope, 
hand over hand, until tes his strikes, 
ceeded in slipping a half-hitch over his nose, and 
then there was another long tussle before I could 
approach him. 

en at last I got within arm’s reach, I began 
ngerly to rub his nose, scratch his head and pat 
is neck, and wonder of wonders! he actually 
stood stili in sheer astonishment to meet a puncher 
that neither yelled at, struck nor jerked him. 
sently I got a lump of sugar into his mouth 
and then a second. It tasted good, and the wicked 
eyes glared less balefully, the nervous ears drooped 
lazily, the resentful muscles relaxed, and old 
“Bars” stood quietly at ease. — 

Then I softly slipped my bridle from the back 
of my belt, slowly approached it to his head 

ntly, very gently, pressed the tongue of the bit 
into the side of his mouth, and he received it alon 
with another lump of sugar, and a moment later 
had the head-stall over his ears. 

Once during the saddling he came out of his 
trance and fought me, but with patience and more 
patting and another lump vf sugar, he was again 
quie till the saddling was finished. 

And when I led out old “‘’Bars,” while the boys 
sat their horses at _a little distance, swung myself 
into the saddle and quietly fastened my rope with 
the horn string, a wild yell of approval rose from 
the boys. 
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FOR STORING COMPLAINTS. 


n all large department stores there is now an 
| office to which customers who have any fault 

to find or suggestions to make may go. Mrs. 
Crawford, however, on her first trip to Boston, did 
not know this. ‘I saw most everything I set out 
to, in the two days,” she told her husband when 
she returned to Bushby, tired but triumphant, 
bearing many bargains and samples; “but there’s 
one thing I regret.” 


“What's that?” inquired Mr. Crawford. 

“T got shunt of Cousin Amelia for an hour or so 
this morning, just before train-time,” said his wife, 
“and took my chance to look round a little. She 
was in the same building, and she agreed to meet 
me over by one of the elevators, so when I’d gaped 
— all I wanted, I went there and waited for 
her. 
“Well, as I ran my eye over the list of things 
there were to see on the different floors, what 
should I catch sight of but ‘Complaint Bureau.’ 

“T was just going to ask a country-faced clerk 
near by what it meant, when along came Amelia, 
and my chance was gone. I gave over asking her 
things after the first hour the day before, she had 
such a kind of superior air when she told me about 
‘em. 

“Well, I suppose folks never get quite all they 
expect out of a visit, but I keep wondering whether 
*twas a bureau for keeping liniments and old 
cotton cloth and medicines for those with com- 

laints, same as they have special things made 

or every kind of use nowadays, or whether it’s 
ust a name given some particular shape of bureau, 
ike Mission chairs and Queen Anne cottages. 

“T sort of incline to think that’s all ’twas, but 
I'd like first-rate to have seen one.” 


* ¢ 


JUST THE THING. 


lerks in bookstores are expected to know 
C the inside of every book, and to be able to 
advise prospective customers much as a 
doctor prescribes for a patient. A writer in Tit- 
Bits relates the following rather one-sided conver- 
sation which took place in a bookstore. The lady 
entered in a hurry. 


“T’ve only got a little time,” she said to the 
clerk, ‘and I want to get my husband a book for 
his birthday. Show me what you have. 

“IT don’t want anything too expensive, and I 
don’t want anything cheap, either. He’s a mild- 
mannered man, and not fond of sports, so don’t 
show me saying in that line. And don’t show 
me anything in the way of trashy novels; and I 
might as well say right off that you can’t persuade 
me to buy history or biography. 

“T’m in a dreadful hurry, and I’ve wasted too 
much time here already. Of course you don’t 
know my husband, but from all I’ve said can’t 
you suggest something appropriate?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the clerk, humbly, looking 
along the shelves. ‘Here’s a book called ‘How to 
Manage a Talking-Machine.’” 


* ¢ 


TOO WISE TO BE HASTY. 


e was an unruly youngster. A writer in the 
H New York Sun says that he had not been in 

the car five minutes before all the women 
present and most of the men were explaining to 
anybody who would listen what they would do 
with the boy if he belonged to them. 


To the general babel there was one woman who 
contributed nothing. She wasa gentle, gray-haired 
pods. who remained unruffied by the small tempest 
raging. 

Tt that child belonged to me,” said the woman 
beside her, “I’d make him mind if I had to half- 
kill him, wouldn’t you?” 

“T don’t know,” said the quiet woman. “I don’t 
know what I should do.” 

““You_ don’t!” exclaimed the positive woman. 
“Well, I know. But then, maybe you are not used 
to ~~ emcee Maybe you never had any of your 
own?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the little woman, “I brought up 
_ That’s why I don’t know what I should 
do.” a 
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THE SCHOLAR'S FATE. 
By Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 
he things it takes to educate 
A little child are truly great. 
| have to write upon my slate 
How many times are six times eight, 
And learn to figure out a rate, 
And tell the different kinds of weight. 
Then there are things to calculate, 
And others which I must equate ; 
And there are things to illustrate, 
And some which I must demonstrate. 
1 have to learn most every date, 
Events in history relate, 
And name each country and each state. 
My spelling must be accurate ; 
My lines of writing must be straight. 
| have to learn to meditate, 
And also reason and debate, 
And compositions hard create, 
And foreign languages translate, 
My ear for music cultivate. 
1 learn before I graduate 
More things than I can estimate! 


ES 


THE 


RUNAWAY UMBRELLA. 
By Emma C. Dowd. 


dy was the last to start for school 
on that rainy, windy morning. 
Ernest and Helen had gone a 
half-hour before, and two of the new- 
est, trimmest umbrellas had gone with 
them. Then Ruth and Lucy had 
trudged away to the grammar-school 
under the smart umbrella that had 
been Lucy’s Christmas present. So it 
happened that when Teddy was ready 
for his long walk to the kindergarten 
there was only one umbrella left in 
the stand—and that the very biggest, 
heaviest of them all. 

‘Dear me,’’?’ mama said, ‘‘I don’t 
know as you can manage this great, 
clumsy thing! Ernest should have 
taken this one.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t care!’’ cried Teddy. 
‘It will keep off more rain, don’t you see?’’ 

‘Well, be careful and not let the wind run 
away with it,’? mama replied, as she opened it 
for him and kissed him good-by. 

‘“‘Why, mama, you needn’t worry about such 
a big boy as I am. Maybe,’’ he added, ‘‘I 
couldn’t have carried it when I was little; but 
now I can—just as easy!’’? and he ran off, 
waving his hand to her. 

But the first hard gust made him go more 
slowly, and he clasped his umbrella 
handle with a tighter grip. 

Four blocks to the west, then three 
to the south—that was the way to the 
kindergarten. Before Teddy reached 
the corner of Parker Street he wished 
the umbrella was not quite so big and 
heavy. ‘My, how it blows!’’ he said 
at the end of every gust. Until the 
gust had passed he had more than 
enough to do to attend to that clumsy 
wnbrella; he could not even mutter. 
But when he turned the corner, and 
the wind was full at his back,—‘‘Oh!’’ 
cried Teddy, for that umbrella was 
almost wrenched from his little wiry 
hand. But he clung to it tightly, al- 
though he could no longer walk. He 
had to run to keep up with it! 

On, on, on, the umbrella pulled him. 
Sometimes he was almost lifted off his 
feet. The wind came in no more gusts 
—or rather, it was one long, steady 
cust! Oh, if it would only stop long 
enough for him to get breath! 

When the school building was 
reached, Teddy made a desperate at- 
tempt to stop; but that umbrella would 
not let him! On it went, past the 
scholars’ gate, past the teachers’ gate 

now the building itself was left be- 
lind. It was almost nine o’clock, and 
only a few children were near, and 
they had too much to do to manage 
‘heir own umbrellas to notice any other 

ttle boy’s. 

Finally Teddy ran right into a young 
iuan, and he was so big and so strong 
that the umbrella had to stop. 

“Seems to me that’s a pretty big 
unbrella for a little man like you,’ 

id the stranger. 

“Well, it’s all there was,’? Teddy 
splained, ‘‘and it carried me right 
i ist kindergarten. I shouldn’t ever 
have stopped if it hadn’t been for you.’’ 

‘I’m glad I happened to be here,” 
‘ughed the young man. ‘We'll go. 
ack to the kindergarten together. It 
on’t do to trust you to the care of 
‘at mischievous umbrella again.’? 

Che children were singing when Teddy went 

but ‘when he told the teacher all about 
is exciting race with the umbrella she said 
ue was not to blame for being tardy, and he 
vas soon standing up and singing happily 
With the rest, 














DRAWN BY PETER NEWELL. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
By May Turner. 
(IN SCHOOL.) 


William Williams walked up and down the aisle. 
William Williams talked, made the scholars smile. 
A trial all the while. 








(AFTER SCHOOL.) 


In an empty room, how a big clock ticks! 
In a somber gloom, how one’s conscience pricks! 


William’s done with tricks! 











DREAM SHADOWS. 
By Morgan Shepard. 


oe bedtime—heavy eyes! 

Oh, my bed is soft and deep. 

See how still my pillow lies; 
It must be asleep. 


Nice, kind shadows, big and tall, 

Smooth as satin, seem to creep 

Round my room and on the wall— 
They don’t go to sleep. 


Shadows make the sleepy place, 

Where the nicest dreams they keep. 

Then they come and touch my face ; 
That puts me to sleep. 


Shadows always come and play 
When I’m dreaming, and they peep 
Into all my dreams, and stay 

Near me while I sleep. 


Gentle shadows, dim and gray, 

Drift about and softly sweep 

All unlovely thoughts away 
As I fall asleep. 


Good night, shadows big and tall! 
You can count the woolly sheep 
As they jump the slumber wall. 

I am sound asleep. 


——™<4_ >a ™~——_—— 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 
I. 

123 and 1234 were made very happy 
by the possession of a piece of 1234567 
which a 456 had given them. 

Il. 

Just as 12 had the 23456 well placed, 

a tiny 123456 appeared omthe scene. 
111. 

See the old 12345678 ashe shakes his 
head and tells us he has owned many an 
5678 inhisday. How 1234 he looks as 
he sits in the sunshine. 

IV. 

Don’t 1234567 so, John. I’ve no 
doubt you will find your 234567 just 
where you 234 it. 

Vv. 

Whether a 1234 can be too 34567 or 
not isn’t a sufficient cause for a 4567. 
| Why, the very 1234567 looks alarmed at the 
| loud talking. 
| VI. 

Will you give me the 3456? Itis the 123456 
3456 I have ever seen. 

VII. 

| The air was filled with the odor of 123456789. 
| We went to the 234 and dropped a 136 of 56789, 
| but had to hurry away. 
VIII. 

Itis of no use to talk. I simply 6789 123459 
again. I shall give it to the first 123456789 
that comes to our house when we go home. 


| 





| 
IX. 

Ilike 678910 whenitis 12345. With 
that and 12345678910 I should care 
for nothing more. 

x. 

I was so 123665 of listening to such a 

123456 that I came away. 
XI. 

In that 1236 123456 wasalways given 
to 456. 

XI. 

The 456 123 seemed to inspire the 
creature’s 123456. 

XIII. 

In this 789 a real 123456 is seldom 
found, so we enjoyed our visit to the 
123456789. 

2. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is worn upon the head; 
My second the cook makes into bread; 
Most ‘od the one who finds my third 
red. 
My whole in the zodiac is called a sign, 
And + ~ take note of me as they cross 
the line. 
On clear nights in the heavens I shine. 
II. 
“The trouble is first, ’tis just a last!” 
The judge remarked to my whole. 
“In a case like this use common sense, 
And it’s under your own control.” 
111. 
My first kept old-time floors in good 
condition ; 
My last was hanged through cruel super- 
stition ; ‘ 
My whole provides the traveller with 
nutrition. 
IV. 
Of many machines my first is a part; 
What my last is a question we all take to 


heart. 

To my total’s safe-keeping we often con- 
fide 

Our warmest of treasures from spoilers 
to hide. 


Vv. 
My first is equal to a mile; 7 
My last is always called worth while. 
My whole from Worth would first his 
style. 
3. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 

The whole word is composed of eight 
letters, and is the name of a famous man 
whose birthday occurs in August. 

78 is a preposition; 678 is a period of 
time ; 123 isadoze; 34 isariver of Italy; 
3456 is a measure; 456 is the Christian 
name of a great violinist; 567 is a con- 
stellation; 5678 is a city in Spain, 

4. BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILMENTS. 

Doubly behead and curtail to repeat 
and leave to attend; to fail and leave a 
blemish; a mournful poem and leave 
a negative. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 








1 KOBOLD 2. Chrysanthemum. They, 
CAMERA heart, crusty, man, hum, 
THIBET church, anthem, years, there, 
PERSIA muse, cry, hurt, mate, man, 
GRAVEN harass, share, chant, carry, 


| ERASER nest, chrysanthemum. 
3. Ap-pend-ix, ar-bit-er, ro-man-ce, re-lap-se. 















































































THE YOUTH’S 











Send 10 cents for 6 months’ trial 
subscription to 


BEACH’S MAGAZINE 
OF BUSINESS 


Teaches Business, Business Sys- 


tems, Bookkeeping, Ace ounting, 
Shorthand, Advertising, Law, Cor- 
respondence, Short Cuts, ete. Splen- 





did business stories. 
E. H. BEACH, Publisher, 4 Rowland Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
19099 model. Write for 7s cial Offer. 
Finest Guaranteed oF. 7 
1909 Models 


with Coaster-Brakes and ie Proof tires. 


















1907 and 1908 Models 7t o $12 


all_of best aH 
i k i] le e and ie 
Ali makes and models, 
good G6 TON vcctnccesaccees ‘$3 to $8 
Great Fac ap Clearing Sale. 
We Ship ippro proval without a 
cent de posi nee REE a and aliow 
TEN D. A 
Tires, Moonster-brakes, varts, re- 
pairs and sundries, half usual prices 
buy till you get our catalogues and offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D50, Chicago. 


Who Wants “Bonnie Boy’ 










erness’’ 
cart, one of 
our famous Tony 
Pony vehicles. 
The children in 
the cart are hav- 
ing the most fun! 
They can't spill, 
for the carts are . 

so built that tipping over is nit. 


**Bonnie Boy”’ is city 
broken and doesn't mind an automobile, a street car or a raili 
engine the least bit. Won't scare at anything. 


36 styles of children’s 
The Tony Pony Line isi shoten 
ionable patterns on the boulevards of all the large cities. We have 
150 imported Shetlands to select from. We send the Tony Pony out- 
fitcomplete—pony, harness and cart. Write for illustrated catalog. 
MICHIGAN BUGGY CO.,11 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, 
_We also make the Reliable Michigan line of pleasure vehicles. 








THE 
BUTTONS 
ARE 
MOLDED 
FROM 
BEST 
GRADE 
RUBBER 







THE 


CUSHION 


SUPPORTERS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


DURABLE, STYLISH, 
COMFORTABLE 


Webs Fresh from the Looms 
Metal Parts err Nickel 

















THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON—IN YELLOW 
1S ATTACHED THIS WAY > ga- 
TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 
GENUINE—BE SURE 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 
1S GUARANTEED TO 
DEALER AND USER 
AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 




















Soe THE BUTTONS AND 
Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 
50c.” Mailed on receipt of price. LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY whi 
Makers ON MOST ONLY. 
Wear Longer Than wy Oo 





























QeSTOVE POLIS FF: 


The Shine That Lasts. | 


To make your stove look bright as new and 
to give it the most durable luster obtainable, 
you must use the Rising Sun Stove Polish. 
One package of Rising Sun Stove Polish 











will black your stove many times. It covers 
much more surface than any so-called 
liquid stove polishes, which almost al- 


ways settle out. A stove polish which 


Goes So Much Farther 


than any other and whose luster 


Stands the Heat of the Stove 
so much longer than any other, 
will prove itself a saver for 
you. Try it next time. 


MORSE BROS., — 
Canton, Mass., U. S.A 


) “I MADE $] 2 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From eworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 























ence unnecessary. We 
| show you how to make 
| TO to oe a day. OUT- 


i Twemas FG. Co. 
429 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 











CURRENT EVENTS 











overnment Finances.—The receipts of 

the United States Treasury for March were 
nearly $8,000,000 more than in March, 1908. 
The increase was mainly in the receipts from 
customs. The expenditures were $3,000,000 
larger than in March, 1908. The deficit for 
the month was $3,067,522, and for the nine 
months of the present fiscal year, ending with 
March, $89,429,501. 


H’ San Francisco fought the 
Plague.—A public dinner was given at 
San Francisco, March 3ist, to Dr. Rupert Blue 
of the United States Marine Hospital Service 
and his assistants, in celebration of the close of 


-| the campaign in that city against the bubonic 


plague. The first case of plague appeared in 
May, 1907, and from that date up to June 30, 
1908, there were 159 cases and 77 deaths. The 
disease was spread by a certain species of flea 
which infected the rats, which in turn carried 
the plague broadcast. The campaign consisted 
in killing off rats and disinfecting premises and 
ships. During its progress about 1,000,000 rats 
were killed, and nearly 100,000 were examined 
for traces of infection; and 2,796 steamships 
and 5,320 houses were disinfected. The work 
was directed by the Marine Hospital Service, 
with the assistance of the local authorities. 
& 


ee to Greece.—President Taft has 
nominated George H. Moses of New 
Hampshire, editor of the Concord Monitor, to 
be minister to Greece and Montenegro. 

& 


; Convict Lease System in Georgia, 
which has been attended with many cruel- 
ties, came to an end on April ist, and the 
convicts were transferred from the private 
stockades to the counties in which their crimes 
were committed, there to be put at work upon 
the public roads. e 


elf-Governing Cuba.—The military oc- 

cupation of Cuba by the United States 
ended March 31st, when the garrison flag over 
the headquarters of the American army of 
occupation was hauled down, and the last 
American soldiers went aboard transports for 
Newport News. An official farewell was given 
to General Barry, in command of the troops, at 
the palace, by the Cuban authorities, and 
President Gomez expressed gratitude and ad- 
miration for the conduct of the soldiers and the 
happy ending of the work of the army of 
pacification. ° 


Naval Debate in the House of Commons, 

March 29th, ended in the rejection: by a 
party vote of 353 to 135 of a motion expressing 
lack of confidence in the government’s naval 
policy. In the course of the debate Sir Edward 
Grey, secretary for foreign affairs, admitted 
frankly that British naval expenditure is and 
must be dependent upon German naval expen- 
diture; but he declared that the vastness of 
expenditure upon armaments had become a 
reflection upon the civilization of the world, 
and if continued, must sooner or later in 
Europe lead to national bankruptcy.——The 
states of New South Wales and Victoria have 
combined in offering the gift of one Dread- 
nought to the imperial government. Canada 
proposes to aid by the Construction of submarine 
and cruiser squadrons. 

& 


eath of Admiral Cervera. — Vice- 

Admiral Pascual de Cervera, who com- 
manded the Spanish fleet in the Battle of 
Santiago, Cuba, died April 3d, aged 70 years. 
Nearly all his life, from the age of 22, was 
spent in the naval service of his country. 
When the war with the United States broke 
out, in 1898, he was placed in command of the 
Spanish fleet which sailed from the Cape de 
Verde Islands to Cuba, and entered Santiago 
harbor May 19th. In an attempt to force his 
way out, July 3d, his entire fleet was sunk or 
destroyed, and he was taken prisoner. His 
courage and courtesy and his bearing in mis- 
fortune won for him many friends among 
Americans. He was tried by a special court 
martial after his return to Spain, but was 
practically acquitted. ® 


ther Recent Deaths.—Rear - Admiral 

George Albert Converse, U.S. N., retired, 
died March 29th, aged nearly 65 years. He 
was one of the foremost authorities on ordnance 
and explosives. He supervised the construction 
of the first torpedo-boat for the American navy. 
During the Spanish War he commanded the 
cruiser Montgomery, and afterward was chief 
of the Bureau of Equipment, the Bureau of 
Ordnance and the Bureau of Navigation. At 
the time of his death he was senior member of 
the Board on Construction. It was under his 
supervision that the battle-ships of the Atlantic 
fleet were prepared for their cruise round the 
world.——Dr. William Jones of the Field Co- 
lumbian Museum at Chicago, an eminent Amer- 
ican ethnologist, was killed by hostile natives 
in the Philippines, late last month, while 
conducting ethnological researches. 





*“‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” allay Throat 


Irritation caused by cold or use of the voice. [Adv. 
STAM FREE. 40 U.S. for the names of 2 collectors 
and 2c. postage. Toledo Stamp Co., T , 0. 
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CARLETON CANOES 


offer maximum canoe beauty, comfort, safety and 
durability at minimum of cost. rite for catalogue 
(with 31 pictures) showing 1909 improved motor, sailing 
and paddle types, and accessories. 


CARLETON CANOE CO., INDIAN LANDING, OLD TOWN, MAINE. 


FISH BITE EAGERLY what the 
Fish Bait. 


weather when you use Magnetic 

Best thing out. It insures a ro; a tin time and 

Write for free box. Agents 
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WINSLOW’ 
Skate " and finish appreciated by both 
expert skater and rink owner. 


THE BEST ICE and ROLLER SKATES For more than fifty years 









Please write for our new illustrated catalogues. 
Kindly state whether you are interested in ice or roller skates. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


Best for the 
boy or girl— 
combining 


speed, durability 


Standard of the World. 
ALL MODELS. ALL DEALERS. 


They are free. 





8 Long Lane, E. C., London. 
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W MEN’S BICYCLE. \ 4 
VY The Companion Roadster is made especially for us in one of the most ‘Y Y 
N49 modern and best-equipped factories. Every part is of the best quality, and ni, 
W in durability, speed and appearance it has no superior. It is a Bicycle which WY 
N | is not only thoroughly up to date and light-running, but it is also stronger and W 
— Y safer than wheels which were sold at one time for $150.00. Every subscriber SS Y 
Ni who secures a Companion Roadster may be heartily congratulated. Ny 
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4 SEE THE COMPANION OF OCTOBER 22, 1908, PAGE 523, Y 
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f SPECIAL MID-SEASON OFFER. ‘ 
W W 
WY The Companion Roadster given to any Companion YY y 
w / subscriber for five new subscriptions and $11.50 wf 
W extra; or for ten new subscriptions and $5.50 extra; \W 
Y or for fifteen new subscriptions. See Conditions, YY 
YW , Ww 
f Page 501 of The Youth’s Companion of October 22, f 
W/ 1908. Shipped by freight or express from Dayton, . W 
° ° ‘ ° 
Y Ohio, transportation charges to be paid by receiver. WY 
N 4 This Offer combines the full value of Merchandise Payments and Rewards V7 
W for Perseverance. New subscriptions may be sent us one or more at a time, WY 
yy and when the number desired has been obtained, the Bicycle will be sent by yy 
“W7 express or freight, with a full set of the usual accessories. WV 
V7 . WwW 
YY, COASTER BRAKE FREE, “st Avcas 31, 1909, we 
will include any one of the y 
S V7 following Coaster Brakes without extra charge: Morrow, New Departure, SS y 
’ | I Corbin or Musselman. After August 31 the Coaster Brake will cost $5 extra. | 
W i W 
Y Y PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. VY 
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MARVEL Fl 
BAIT makes 

& Marvel Automatic Hooks land them 
every time. Beat everybody catching fish. Write 


for Free Sample and Premium offer. Agents wanted. 
Japanese Novelty Co., Dept. 96, St. Louis, Mo. 
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T Creat Buggy Pr 
Positively best ever made by any 
7 I Save You 





GALLOWAY 


made in buggy history. Get it be- 





















No 
Metal 
can come 
Knee next the 
Drawers wearer 


This garter conforms abso- 

lutely to the shape of the leg. 
is the only garter that 

Jits so perfectly you wear it un- 
consciously. 

25 and 50 cents at dealer's, or 
j direct if he is out. 
A. Stein & Co., 181 Center Ave., Chicago. 
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Get It For Him 


Endow your boy’s play-days with all 
the good, healthful 
fun you can. He wants 
a King Air Rifle. Itisa 
natural, manly boy’s wish, 
worth gratifying. Get it for 
him. It will give him lots 
of harmless, healthful fun, 
tugged body-building outdoor 
. fun, and good training for mind 
and eye. 


King 
1,000-Shot 
Air Rifle 
Hammerless, Magazine Repeater, 
Lever Action, Automatic Loader. 
Shoots accurately—no powder—no 
danger, price $2.00. Other ‘*Kings”’ 
© $1.00 to $1.75. The King Pop Gun 
—shoots a cork—handsome steel toy 
for the little fellows. If, your dealer 


cannot supply you, write for our free . “Giving Boys 
a Chance."’ We willship gun selected, express prepai 
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We have yet to hear of 
any person who once 
came to know the com- 
fort of The Worth Cushion 
Sole who would willingly 
go back to the hard, stiff 
sole of the ordinary shoe. 
There’s about the same 
difference as be- 
tween sleeping 
on a good coin- 
fortable mat- 
DAVID CUMMINGS tress and 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) sleeping on 
Maker of Shoes for 55975. a board. 


The Worth 
Cushion Shoe 


You spend two-thirds 
of your time in your 
shoes, and the mat- 




















terof foot-comfort MEN’S 
is of large impor- 

tance — has’ $4.00 to $6.00 
moretodo with 

he general WOMEN’S 
health than $2.00 to $5.00 
most people 

realize. Why /f your dealer 


willnot supply you 
we'll sell you direct. 
Send his name and get 
our Catalogue. 


not have real 
comfort when 
it costs no 
more ? 

THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 
406 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
570 Fulton Street, . Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

15 8. 13th Street, . Philadelphia, Pa. 

1225 Broadway, ° e New York. 

Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York. (Open June ist.) 











This Athletic 


SUSPENDER Fez. 





Supports boys’ trousers 
and stockings without 
wrinkling. 

Freedom of circulation 
and quickness in dress- 
ing assured. 

For boys in knee trou- 
sers. Made for girls, also. 








Only 50 
or 
75 cents 


Worth 
double it. 













Dealers replace all defect- 
ive pairs. 
Sold by Leading Clothing 
and Department Houses. 
If not, write 


Kazoo Suspender Co., 


Sole Makers, 


weedeat AZO, 





ind Power.—The attention of English 

farmers is called by Mr. T. F. Yeats to 
the advantages of power from the wind for a 
large variety of purposes where fuel-fed engines 
are now used. Wind costs nothing after the 
motor has once been set up, and Mr. Yeats 
believes that since a strong breeze is seldom 
absent on the English coasts, wind motors could 
be employed for lighthouses, and perhaps for 
lighting coast towns. Even in the interior, he 
thinks, a modern wind motor can be depended 
upon to work 8 hours out of the 24. On farms 
there are many things which can wait for the 
wind, and when it comes be economically done, 
even while the farmer sleeps, or turns his atten- 
tion to something else. 


reat Telescopes.— Prof. George F. Hale, 
director of the Carnegie Solar Observatory 
on Mount Wilson, California, reports that the 
new 60-inch reflector, now in operation there, 
is of the highest op- 
tical and mechanical 
perfection. Notwith- 
standing the fact that 
the glass disk cast in 
France for the pro- 
posed telescope, of 
100 inches’ aperture, 
has proved to be de- 
fective, so that it can- 
not be used, Professor 
Hale expresses confidence that the difficulties 
in making a homogeneous disk of glass of that 
size will soon be overcome. Such a telescope, 
or even a larger one, he believes, could be used 
to advantage on such nights as have already 
been tested there. The disk that proved defect- 
ive is 13 inches thick and weighs 4% tons. 
& 
he Wonderful Dead Sea.—The Dead 
Sea, whose prestige as a natural wonder 
has always been heightened by its association 
with the story of Sodom and Gomorrah, is to 
be scientifically explored by an expedition under 
the auspices of Yale University. Mr. Ellsworth 
Huntington of the geological department, accom- 
panied by an assistant, has already sailed for 
this purpose. In a folding boat they will ex- 
plore the shores of the strange lake, which lies 
1,300 feet below sea-level, and their principal 
object will be to determine whether any of the 
shore lines record expansions of its area within 
historic times. The exploration is afterward 
to be extended to the Syrian desert and Pales- 
tine, with particular reference to changes of 
climate. e 


Hy Comet.—The expected return of 
the great comet of Halley, which was last 
seen at perihelion in 1835, continues to excite 
much attention among astronomers. Messrs. 
Cowell and Crommelin, the English computers, 
have recently revised their calculations of the 
period of perihelion passage, which they now 
fix at April 13, 1910. It may occur a day or 
two later. Some bewilderment has been caused 
by a calculation published anonymously in the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, which fixes June 
18th for the perihelion passage. Mr. Crommelin 
remarks that this is disquieting, since even in 





the discussions of the apparitions of the comet | 
1,000 years ago a difference of more than a | 


month between the computed and the observed 
times of perihelion has seldom been found. 


& 


Ez Canopies.—Professor Tyndall was 
one of the first to suggest that the cause of 
the great changes that the climate of the earth 
has undergone in the past might conceivably 
be the formation of thin canopies of gas in the 
atmosphere, capable of transmitting the lumi- 
nous heat of the sun, but impervious to the dark 
heat rays radiated back from the earth. Mr. 
J. T. Wheeler, seeking a new explanation of 
the glacial periods, suggests that such canopies 
could be formed by the fall of rings of matter 
external to the atmosphere. Being afterward 
resolved into belts, they might give rise to strong 
climatic zones, until their final disappearance 
by descent to the earth in the form of dust. 
Mr. Wheeler picturesquely suggests that primi- 
tive man saw the latest cloud-belts, which gave 
rise to the myths of serpents twined about the 
earth. ® 


peel Senennes and Meteorology.— 
Almost everybody seems to be taking very 
seriously now the promised near advent of 
practical aerial navigation. In Europe govern- 
ments are not only experimenting with balloons 
and aeroplanes, but already there are plans and 
devices for- destroying the flying-machines of 
the enemy. Engine-builders are studying the 
problem of making better motors for the aviators, 
and manufacturers are beginning to offer aero- 
planes for sale to the public. Dr. H. R. Mill, 
president of the Royal Meteorological Society, 
gives another turn to the subject. In a recent 
address he affirmed that in a few years the 


| practical needs of aviation will demand a thor- 


ough investigation of the circulation of the 
atmosphere. Thus the flying-machine will do 
for the study of the air what the ocean cable 
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did for that of the sea depths. 


$428 


The Best Way to Save Money is 
The “Prudential Way.’’ 


Prudential 


20. Year Endowment Policy Costing 


Per Year, if policy is issued at age 30 (or an 
average weekly saving of only 82c.), Paid for 
20 Years, Guarantees 


Life Insurance for $1,000 





for 20 Years, and then 


Cash for YOU, $1,000 





You Pay in 20 Years - - 


STRENGINOF 
GIBRALTAR 


You Receive over the Cost (besides Life Insurance of $1,000) 


All Figures Guaranteed— 


$852.60 
$147.40 


This Policy Provides Extremely Liberal 
Loans, Cash and Paid-up Values, after 
the Second Year, Fully Protecting the 
Interests of the Policy holder. 


Not Estimated. 
Write for Cost at Your Age. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 38 








pany In the World. 





The Prudential Made the Greatest 
Gain in Insurance in Force in 
1908 of any Life insurance Com- 








JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 





The above Picture (in colors, 9 x 14 inches) of Battle-Ship Fleet homeward bound from 
Gibraltar and Fleet Booklet will be Sent Free if you Mention this Advertisement. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 





















The One or more 
a Oo LA MP Rayo Lamps 

will light your house beauti- 

Much more satisfac- 


fully at very little cost. 


tory than other methods of lighting. 
powerful light under perfect control. 
with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 








Convenience 


Think of an oven at con- 
venient height to be used with- 
out stooping ! 

Think of a stove that cooks 
the roast with a heat either 
moderate or intense, as you 
wish it! 

Think of a kitchen as cool 
when the roast is done as when 
you began it! 


fection Wick Blue Flame Oil 
Cook-Stove does all this and 
much more ! 


Note the advantage of keep- 


TOP—a feature which not 
only removes the last objec- 
tion to oil-stoves in general, 
but which also givesa ‘‘coal 
range’’ appearance to the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Things may be kept hot after they are removed from the blaze. 
Plates can be warmed and meals served with less effort and 
more comfort. Made in three sizes. Can be had 

either with or without Cabinet Top. 
your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 


If not at 





A steady, 
If not 








Think how the New Per- 


ing things hot onits CABINET 
























































































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is ay illus- 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, -, 28 second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although Ae pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. . 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
our mae er is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





DROWSINESS. 

leepiness is anormal and healthy 

condition when it occurs at the 
usual bedtime and when not ex- 
treme and overpowering. But it is 
not always associated with 
sleep. Some persons in perfect 
health and excellent sleepers 
hardly know the meaning of 
drowsiness; they are active 
mentally and physically until 
they are in bed; then sleep comes at once, and 
when it leaves them in the morning they are again 
in full mental awakeness. 

There are less fortunate persons who never 
have a complete and satisfactory night’s rest who 
are yet almost constantly drowsy; they are always 
nodding, but when the head touches. the pillow 
sleep recedes, and the night is a succession of 
drowsy lapses to sleep with the instant return of 
semiconsciousness. 

In general, with the exception noted at the be- 
ginning of this article, drowsiness is abnormal, 
and indicates something wrong either in the body 
of the sufferer or in his habits. Those who habit- 
ually cut off their hours of sleep, the ‘‘night owls” 
and the burners of the midnight oil, pay for their 
bad habit by attacks of sleepiness in the afternoon 
and early evening; later, unfortunately, after the 
influence of digestion wears off, the drowsiness 
disappears, and then, relieved of his burden, the 
person “sits up to all hours” again, thinking in 
that way to make up for the hours lost by the 
drowsiness. If he would abandon his owlish 
habit, go to bed betimes, and get the seven or 
eight hours of continuous sleep that he needs, his 
daytime and evening drowsiness would disappear, 
he could do more and better work, and find life 
much more enjoyable. 

A slight drowsiness is often noticed after a 
hearty meal, because active digestion draws a 
greater volume of blood to the stomach so that the 
brain is relatively poorly supplied. In some south- 
ern countries this tendency is favored, and the 
siesta after the noon meal is a national custom. 
With us the after-dinner cup of black coffee often 
drives away the impulse to sleep—whether for 
good or ill may be left to the physiologists to de- 
termine. 

Sometimes we hear of attacks of sleepiness 
occurring suddenly at certain periods of the day 
or at irregular intervals. These are altogether 
abnormal, and in such cases there is almost always 
some poison at work in the nervous centers— 
usually a self-manufactured poison which, because 
it is made in too great quantity, or because con- 
stipation or kidney disease prevents its rapid elim- 
ination, accumulates in the system. 

An essential in the treatment of such cases is 
dieting. Meat should be given up for a time, at 
least, and the only beverage allowable is water or 
milk. 






* 


WHAT WAR MEANS. 


n war it is not only the armies that have to re- 

treat. In a book entitled ‘‘Peter Moor’s Jour- 
ney to Southwest Africa,” Gustav Frenssen tells 
about a trail a German soldier discovered which 
had been made by a peaceful but numerous com- 
pany. Itwasatnight. The soldier and his friends 
were riding under a clear, mild moon which cast a 
soft light far over the bush. 

“Somewhere about midnight, as we were trotting 
up a slowly ascending wagon trail, the man from 
Berlin raised his hand and pointed to the right in 
front of us across a clearing. 

“Not five hundred yards from us, low on the 
ground, were glowing several little covered fires, 
like cats’ eyes in the dark among the bushes. As 
our horses snorted loudly, which they often did in 
the chilly night air,—and the night was bitter cold, 
—we dismounted quietly and led them a while, 
spying in the meantime toward the fires on the 
right. We came soon to a place where the long 
grass was trodden down on both sides of the road. 

“Getting down on my knees and creeping for a 
little way, I saw tracks of innumerable children’s 
feet, and among them those of full-grown feet. 
Great troops of children, led by their mothers, 
had passed over the road here to the northwest. 

“T stood up, and going to a low tree by the road, 
climbed up a few yards in my heavy boots. Thence 
I could see a broad moonlit slope, rising not a 
hundred yards distant, and on it hundreds of rough 
huts constructed of branches, from the low en- 
trances of which the firelight shone out; and I 
heard children’s crying and the yelping of a dog. 

“Thousands of women and children were lying 
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there under roofs of leaves about the dying fires. 
And away back of those, on the ever-broadening 
slope up to the foot of the mountains which reared 
their heights toward the blue, starry sky, stood 
more huts, like dark and indistinct lumps. The 
barking of dogs and lowing of cattle reached my 
ears. 

“T gazed at the great night scene with sharp, 
spying eyes, and I observed minutely the site of 
the camp at the base of the mountains. Still, the 
thought went through my head, ‘There lies a 





FOR BABY RASHES, 
Itchings and Chafings, Cuticura Svap and 
Cuticura Ointment are Worth 
Their Weight in Gold. 

The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment have alleviated among the young, and the 
comfort they have afforded worn-out and worried 
parents, have led to their adoption in countless homes 
as priceless for the skin and scalp. Infantile and birth 
humors, scalled-head, rashes, itchings, cha- 
fings, and every form of itching, scaly, pimply skin and 
scalp humors, with loss of hair, are speedily, perma- 
nently and economically cured. (Adv. 








people, with all its children and all its pc 
hard pressed on all sides by the horrible, deadly 
lead, and condemned to death,’ and it sent the 
cold shudders down my back.” 


* 


A LURE FOR STRANGERS. 


Nt to an abandoned farm for loneliness is an 
abandoned road. Sometimes, indeed, the road 
seems to take first place in a comparison. Noone 
can wonder that a family living on a little-travelled 
road should be glad to see callers at anytime. In 
his book, “An English Holiday with Car and 
Camera,” Mr. J. J. Hissey tells of the welcome he 
had to an out-of-the-way farmhouse, and how the 
call happened to be made. 


We came to a curious round house by the road- 
side. It was of three stories and of some size. 
As round houses are not common, it attracted our 
attention, and when we reached it we were aston- 
ished to read on its circular front the following 
announcement in big, bold letters: 

‘anorama 
Waterloo Victory 
June 18 
A. D. 1815. 

What the more surprised us about this notice 
was the fact that the house stood in a lonely om. 
apparently remote from anywhere, and so far as 
we could judge, it must have stood there always. 
It was a wayside enigma, for if the panorama was 
a public show, where could the public be expected 
to come from to see it? 

To satisfy our curiosity, we pulled up at the 
door and applied to see the panorama. After 
some time a woman came forth in response to our 
knock, and in reply to our request, said, ‘‘The 
panorama as was here has been done away with 
ages ago; it be a farmhouse now.” 

“Then ns we queried, “do you keep that 
notice up? It seemsa strange thing to do, surely, 
and it must give you a lot of trouble answering 
the door to people calling to see the panorama.” 

“Bless you, sir,’”’ she responded, ‘‘we don’t mind 
the trouble! It’s a bit lonely like, living here, and 
it’s a relief to see a stranger to talk to at times, 
though there bain’t many strangers as passes this 
way. However, we do get one a-calling now and 
again.” 
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KNEW HIS FAILINGS. 


kind little man was Jacob Jones, and one in- 

clined to be rather too careless with his money. 
Perhaps his principal failing was giving to sturdy 
loafers about the town, in spite of his daughter’s 
repeated commands to the contrary. She was a 
member of the associated charities, and knew that 
no one was allowed to go hungry unless he was 
unwilling to work. 

“You’re too kind-hearted and easy, father,” she 
would say. ‘Don’t, please, furnish those fellows 
with any more change for getting drinks—because 
I know that is what they use it for.” 

“But they look so hungry,” he would protest, 
to which she would say ge 

Going out one afternoon, Mr. Jones was accosted 
by a man who whined out some words to the effect 
that he wanted a ‘couple of cents” to get a sand- 
wich with. Mr. Jones’s hand was in 
= half-way out again, before he recollecte 
orders. 

Then he looked as sternly as possible at the 
man who towered above him. 

“Go away,” he said, “else I’ll surely give you 
something. I’m too easy.” 


DEEPLY INTERESTED. 


he play was one of Shakespeare’s tragedies. 
Mrs. Simmons and her little boy, having been 
unable to secure seats in the parquet, were well 
located in the front row of the first balcony, where 
they-could see better and hear almost as well as if 
they had been farther forward on the main floor. 
Mrs. Simmons was agreeably surprised at the 
interest that Bobby —— to take in the somber 
drama. He sat leaning forward, with his elbows 
on the cushioned railing in front of him, resting 
his head on his hands, deeply absorbed. As the 
curtain went down on the first act he straightened 


up. 
‘Well, dear, how do you like Shakespeare?” 
asked his mother. “Are you enjoying the play?” 
“Mama,” said Bobby, with the air of one who 
has made a great discovery, “there are sixty-nine 
men here that have got bald spots on top of their 
heads! I’ve counted ’em five times!” 
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HIS QUESTION. 


party of young men were camping, and to avert 

annoying questions they made it a rule that 
the one who asked a question that he could not 
answer himself had to do the cooking. 

One evening, while sitting round the fire, one of 
the boys asked, ‘‘Why is it that a ground-squirrel 
never leaves any dirt at the mouth of its burrow?” 

They all guessed and missed. So he was asked 
to answer it himself. 

- hy he said, ‘because they always begin to 
dig at the other end of the hole.’ 

“But,” one asked, ‘how does he get to the other 
end of the hole?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “that’s your question.” 
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NO CLOSE SEASON. 


new way of expressing that spirit of ease that 
is found so rarely in American cities, but so 
abundantly in certain rural sections, is quoted 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal. 
A visitor in Plunkville, after a few days in the 
town, sized it up as follows: 
“Judging from the quantity killed in this settle- 
ment, I presume there must be a bounty on time 
round here.” 


*® ¢ 


EXCLUSIVE. 
« here do the Hottentots live, Mary?” a pub- 
lic-school teacher asked one of her pupils. 


“T don’t know, ’m,” said Mary, primly. ‘Ma 
won’t let me visit any of the people in this neigh- 
borhood.”’ 
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MAKES 
HAPPY, 
EALTHY 
CHILDREN 
who prefer to stay at 
» homeand enjoy them- 
2 selves rather than 
play on the streets. 
Operated by children 
themselves ; the move- 
ment not unlike that 
of rowing, brings 
every muscle into 
play. . Most healthful 
form of outdoor exercise; keeps lungs inflated, develops sturdy 
bodies, strong arms, straight backs, broad shoulders. Makes 
children studious. You owe the children this delightful pleas- 
ure—you’ ll save it in doctor bills. Inexpensive, simple, abso- 
lutely safe: no cogs or complicated gears to catch and tear 
clothing. Nota toy, but a real Merry-Go-Round. Wil! last for 
years. Full particulars and handsomely illustrated booklet free. 


HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND CO., Dept. T, QUINCY, ILL. 
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Tae “Torrey 
Eee” is 
Famous 


Highest Quality—Best Finish 


Here is 
“OUR BEAUTY” 

—a perfect razor, price $3.00. 
Nothing like it known to the 
shaving world. Postpaid if not 
at your dealer's. 

We have other razors from 
$1.50 up. All fully guaranteed. 

If you want the best razor and 
strop, try the Torrey. Send for 
our free catalogue—tells ‘‘How to 
shave and how to care for a razor."" 
Contains many good points that 
every shaver should know. 


Tue J. R. Torrey Razor Co., Det. C, Worcester, Mass. 
Largest makers of razors in the world. 
Established 1880 














“ANCHOR BRAND” | 
Steel Steak Knives 


These Knives are intended for individual 
meat knives, but are adapted to general table 
use if desired. They are grace in_shape, 
and arealwayssharp. Try cut- 
ting meat with a silver knife and then with 
one of these, and see the difference. They are 
made of finely tempered steel and by the same 
skilled workmen and with the same care as 
“Anchor Brand” Carvers. 


Sold in sets of one-half dozen. _Ask your dealer 
for them. Set of six by mail post-paid for 
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$3.50, if vour dealer hasn’t them in stock. 


Lamson & Goodnow Mfg. Co., Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
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The goodness of Uneeda Biscuit 


is not a matter of cost to you. It is 
assured by the careful selection 
of the best materials for Uneeda 





fect protection of 


Biscuit; by the skill of experts 
who bake nothing but Uneeda 
Biscuit; by the perfect cleanliness 
and appliances of great bakeries 
built expressly to bake Uneeda 
Biscuit; and, finally, by the per- 


a package that 


excludes all dust and moisture. 
All this has resulted in quality 
out of all proportion to the price. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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as very musical. Loud, 
harsh, mournful, 
raucous, startling--these are the terms com- 
monly used in describing it. Yet these words 
do as scant justice to his vocal powers as the 
common phrase, ‘‘As crazy as a loon,’’ does to 
his mental condition. I am sure no one who 
has ever tried to shoot a loon will class him as 
one lacking in the power to comprehend clearly 
and act judiciously. 

Loud and full his tone certainly is, but not 
harsh or rough. It lacks the reedy character 
of the wild goose’s ‘‘honk,’’ and it is clearer 
and rounder than the far-reaching cry of the 
sand-hill crane. Moreover, it is capable of 
greater variation in pitch and in quality than 
that of any other of our large birds. 

The loon is often referred to by descriptive 
writers as a lonesome, solitary bird, with a 
voice 3ad and mournful to the last degree. That 
this estimate of him is based upon an incomplete 
acquaintance will soon become apparent to any 
who will take the pains to study the bird in his 
summer home in the northern lakes. 

On his northward journey in early spring, as 
he lingers for a few days, making zodlogical 
collections in our southerly lakes by way of 
pastime, he furnishes a tempting target for the 
inexperienced sportsman. The amount of am- 
munition expended vainly upon him is out of 
all proportion to his value. 

At the first sight of a possible enemy he sinks 
down into the water, until only his head and 

















long neck and the top of his back are visible. 
Raise a gun quickly, and by the time your eye 
has brought the piece to bear upon him, only 
a little ripple on the surface shows where he 
has been. And how neatly he did it! He 
simply dipped his bill into the water as if to 
taste it, and presto, he was gone! 

It is a common belief that the loon can dodge 
a rifle-ball—that on seeing the puff of smoke, 
he dives before the ball reaches him. From 
considerable experience with the rifle in this 
kind of practise, I am convinced that the idea 
is quite erroneous, and perhaps grows out of 
the pressing need of an excuse for not oftener 
bringing the bird to bag. 

It is on occasions of this sort, when an un- 
usually close call has been followed bya long 
dive, that the loon, on coming to the surface, 
gives the ery on which his reputation as a 
vocalist has been wrongly built. It isa mourn- 
ful, long-drawn wail in a minor key, and 
furnishes the one grain of comfort to the dis- 
consolate sportsman, who imagines that the 
bird at last recognizes the dangerous aim of his 
pursuer. The cry may be noted thus: 
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In the northern lakes this mournful cry is 
used only when the bird is alone, and is aware 
of the approach of danger in the form of the 
sunner. If two birds are together, not a sound 
will be made by either. Should they become 
separated while diving to elude their enemy, 
this cry is set up by one of them after tlie danger 
becomes less imminent, and is continued until 
the birds are again together. 

Even a poor imitation of this call will attract 
& lone loon and bring him within easy rifle-shot 
of the concealed hunter. This may often be 
done without the necessity of concealment, but 
hot twice with the same loon. 

From the facts above narrated, which have 
_ Tepeatedly verified, it seems probable that 
4 cry expresses fear, and that the loon is by 
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eople generally do 
p not consider the 

voice of the loon | 
| servations recently 
| made on his habits, it 
| is quite certain that his preference is for com- | 





‘put the melody is believed to be correctly given 
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THE: LOON «AS «A+ MUSIC 


CULVER 


no means the solitary 
bird he is supposed to 
be. Indeed, from ob- 





pany always ; and where a few birds are together | 
‘ith no one nigh to hinder,’’ a genuine frolic | 
is often indulged in. 

At such times the loons skip over the water, 
here and there, back and forth, sometimes in 
mimic chase of each other, but quite as often 
with no apparent aim, but simply to give ex- 
pression, by their gleeful scamperings, to pure 
physical exuberance or playfulness. One is 
reminded of the droll antics of sand-hill cranes 
under similar circumstances. The loon is far 
more graceful, however. On these occasions 
the following play-song is repeated over and 


over: 
gsi 

This song has nothing mournful about it. 
The notes are high and quick, and are given | 
semistaccato, thus producing almost the effect 
of laughter. In fact, it was at first mistaken | 
for the laughter of a group of Indian girls. 

It is indulged in only when several birds are | 
together frolicking on the water, far out of the 
reach of danger. The approach of a human | 
being puts the birds into a very serious frame | 
of mind, and all play ceases. 

The caution call is a very simple one, uttered 
when flying, and danger is discovered. It is 
very much like that used by many of the larger 
ducks under similar circumstances. Should 
the danger become imminent, the ery ceases. 
It is given with the least volume of all the cries: 
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Quite distinct from either of the preceding is 
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the greeting call, used by two birds, presumably | 


mates, when approaching each other on the | 
water at a safe distance from all danger. 
Within rather narrow limits it varies consider- 
ably. The same bird has been heard to give 
each of the following: 
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The tone employed in this call is as different 
from that of any of the others as is the nota- 
tion. It is tender and sympathetic, and seems 
to express the mutual solicitude of the pair for 
each other. It ceases as soon as the birds are 
together, and both usually settle down into a 
contemplative or dreamy condition, in which 
they swim lazily about, taking an occasional 
header, either from sheer force of habit, or to 
keep up the family reputation. 

By far the most musical of all is the morn- 
ing or mate call, which from its character and 
beauty, as well as from its use, may well be 
called the reveille. It is heard only in the very 
early morning, from daybreak to sunrise, rarely 
later. 

The notes of this beautiful call are clear and 
flute-like in quality, but in volume are com- 
parable to the notes of a bugle. 

If the call is successful and the mate is 
found, the birds approach each other, giving 
forth the tender notes of the greeting call. 
The latter is given by both birds, the reveille 
by the mate only. The following is his song: 
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This cry or call is repeated at short intervals, 
sometimes just as here given; sometimes the 
simpler form here shown: 
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In all these songs a decided difference in pitch 
was noticed in the different individuals. It was 
especially noticeable in the morning call. 

In transcribing these songs, lack of any 
instrument for determining pitch made it impos- 
sible to make the notation correct in this respect, 


in each case. 

It may be that still other calls will be found 
to be used by loons. 
given constitute a fair repertoire for a bird com- 
monly supposed to have but a single mournful 
cry. 
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HIS AFFLICTION. 


Aue had told a class of juvenile pupils, 
says a writer in the Universalist Leader, 
that Milton, the poet, was blind. The next 
day she asked if any of them could remember 
what Milton’s great affliction was. 

‘*Yes’m,’’ replied one little fellow; ‘‘he was 


However, the five here | 


| Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute and train: | 


| Cobb out at plate while 





a poet.’’ 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 40 years. 
iven to Boys or Girls a beautiful Watch and Chain 
fora ie 10urs’ work selling the QUICK AS A 


WINK CORK PULLER. Send 2-cent stamp for 
full particulars. MILON B. HAWLEY , Stepney Depot, Conn. 


THE TARLETON CAMPS FOR BOYS 


Lake Tarleton in White Mountains, New Hampshire. 
Strictly high-class. Athletics, prospecting, camp life, 
uatics, fishing, hunting. Bookl wf on ap pplication. 
RIS M: JOHNSON, 23 Conant Hall, E, a 
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Trade Mark 


Base Ball Goods bearing the Reach Trade 
Mark have been standard for years. The big 
Leagues and Colleges recognize the vast super- 
iority of Reach goods by using them ex- 
clusively. 

The Reach Base Ball is the official ball of 
the American League and standard with the 
National League. Look forthe Reach Trade 
Mark on every Base Ball article you buy. 


The Guarantee 


The Reach Trade Mark guarantees perfect goods. 
Should defects appear, we will replace any article 
absolutely ~~ + 5 fed Base Balls and Bats 
retailing under $1. 

Get the Reach es Ae Base 
Ball Guide for 1909—10 cents at 
dealers’ or by mail. 

Write for 1909 Reach Base 
Ball Catalogue—FREE. 




























A. J. REACH CO., 
1703 Tulip St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











1908 World’s Series 
Third Game 


trying to score on short 
fly toHoffman. Kling 
has just touched the 
runner. See Reac' 
Guide. 
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Adams’ Mineral Soap 


as it imparts the freshness and buoyancy of 
a Turkish bath. Ask your grocer for it. 


See latest large ad. April 1, 1909. 
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After violent exercise try a bath and be ( 
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Use “Handifold” Toilet 
Paper. “Handifold” serves 
only a single folded sheet at a 
time—you thus escape waste, 
also the litter that gathers on 
the floor where the old style 







pac age is used 
“Handifold” ‘is thor- 
oughly hygienic 


PACKAGES made of pure, soft, 
strong, sanitary tissue of 


extra quality—not from 
heavy, rough,germ-aden 
odds and ends of stock. 


Your dealer ic ill s upply you w with) ‘Han difold”’ if 

you insist. /t costs no mor full-sized packages 

5 cents. Memori ' the name and or« de r to-day 
If oo any possible chance your dealer cannot 
supply you send name of dealer and we will 
forward you a sample package, post-paid. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER COMPANY, 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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Student’s Electric Engine. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription and 15 cents extra, 
Price $1.00, post-paid. 


This Electric Engine will run at vari- 
able either way, from 200 to 
3,000 revolutions per minute. Diameter 
of fly-wheel two inches. Both speed and 
reverse can be changed by the working 
of a controlling lever while Engine is in 
motion. It can be operated by either 
one or two dry batteries. These should 
be purchased at any electrical 
or telephone station, to save express 
charges. Two batteries will develop 
sufficient power to run small toys, thus 
affording much pleasure to any boy. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 
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Tower’ s Ventilated Elastic Penholder 


to your hand. 


writers’ and bookkeepers’ cramp. Eliminates perspiration ; paalens 
25c., five for #1.00. If 
our stationer cannot supply you. send us his address and 25 cents 


the day’s work easy and pleasant. Price 


n silver or postage, and we’ll send you Penholder post- 


CUTTER-TOWER COMPANY, 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Bends to ease pressure of the muscles, and prevents 
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COMFORT. 
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VENTILATED ELASTIC PENHOLDER. 
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Buy the Genuine. 
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SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
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Truly go hand in hand. 
Both like that great “ Liquid Cleanliness,” 


TRY SULPHO-NAPTHOL TOILET SOAP—FOR HEALTH’S SAKE, COMFORT AND LUXURY. 
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and Health 
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=|| Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol 


1 grime of every 


Description with one-half the ordinary 
at the same time kills disease 
Germs, thus insuring comfort and health. 


“The package is 10c., 25c., 50c. and $1.00. 
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